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MR. PENFEATHERS GHOST. 


— 


« TyERE’s the telegram office boy. What can 
he want?” said Mrs. Dusenbury, going to the 
door as she spoke. 
who’ d telegraph to us. 
take.’ ’ 

«Mrs. Margaret Dusenbury,” said the boy, 
as though in contradiction of the assertion. 
«¢ One shilling, if you please,” : 

Mrs. Dusenbury signed the receipt and paid 
the money, and the boy departed in the pecu- | 
liarly slow and unconcerned manner of all | 
messengers attached to telegraph offices, 


It must be some mis- 


“T’m sure I don’t know | 


| made his residence, and was soon after set down 


in a cab at the well-known door, which she had 
left in tears, and followed by bitter reproaches, 
some twenty years before. 

An old woman opened the door. 

Mrs. Dusenbury, I suppose ?” she said. * I’m 
the housekeeper, Mrs, Crash. 
Quite sinking, as one may say. 
and he’1l never be about again, I fancy.” 

«* Poor uncle,” said Mrs. Dusenbury, bursting 
into tears. “Tl go up at once.” 


who, instead of being possessed with a 
sense of emergency, and a life and death 
responsibility, as one might suppose they | 
would be, are always the slowest and 
most dilatory of beings, and may be 
known as far as one can see them by 
their snail-like gait, and a habit of stop- 
ping altogether at short intervals to 
stare at vacancy. 

«‘Tt’s your Uncle Penfeather, Silas,”’ 
said Mrs. Dusenbury, after a perusal of 
the short dispatch. ‘ He wants me to 
come at once, and promises to pay ex- 
penses. What can it mean?” 

«JT don’t know,’ said Silas. 
haps he’s sick.” 

«IT suppose I must go,”’ said Mrs. 
Dusenbury; “ but there’s Mrs. Finne- 
gan’s silk dress; and there’s Miss Ro. 
bert’s polonaise. It will ruin my busi. 
ness.” 

And Mrs. Dusenbury, who had taken 
to dress-making after her husband’s 
death, shook her head in a melancholy 
manner. 

« Have Hannah Petrel in to finish ’em 
up,” said Silas. “Uncle Penfeather is 
rich, and who knows what may come of 
it?” 

Mrs. Dusenbury shook her head again, 
but she sent for Hannah Petrel, and 
packed her little trunk that very night. 
She had had large trunks full of clothes 
once in her life, before she married Peter 
Dusenbury, who was only @ clerk ina 
bank, and so offended her Uncle Pen- 
feather, the rich attorney, who did a 
little money-lending on good security in 
a very quiet way, and was of the opinion 
that poverty was a crime. 

A little faded woman of forty she was 
now, and it had taken all that she could 
earn to live, thus far; and Silas, who was just 
sixteen, had been esteemed fortunate in pro- 
curing one of those lucrative situations which 
are open to youths of his age, who are offered 
ten shillings a week for the services of a good 
accountant, combined with that of errand boy 
and odd man, with a future prospect of prompt 
dismissal as soon as they request higher wages. 

be How angry Uncle Penfeather was when I 
ase whim last,” she said to herself. «Dear, 

ae + and how pink my cheeks were, and how 
E er Twas. I’m sure he won’t know me.” 
the de Nee iheae thoughts she found herself at 

pot of the city in which her uncle still 
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Fic, 1.—(See page 327. 


**Yes’m,” said Mrs. Crash. “ He expects you. 
First floor, front. Ill see to your trunk,” 
_And Mrs. Dusenbury ran upstairs. 
Mr. Penfeather was in bed, and he checked 
Mrs. Dusenbury’s affectionate greeting with a 


| cold ** How de do P” 


**T suppose you find me greatly altered, Un- 
cle Pen ?” said Mrs. Dusenbury. 

«Expected to,” said Uncle Penfeather. 
« Wine improves withage. Women don’t.” 

“« Ah, no,” said Mrs. Dusenbury. And 
you're very ill, they tell me.” 

‘Who tells you?” asked Uncle Penfeather. 


I don’t know as | 
you know how bad poor Mr. Penfeather is. | 
He had a bad | 
accident; fell down stairs and injured his spine, | 


“The lady that opened the door,” said his 
niece, meekly. 
“My abomidable old housekeeper, eh?” 


| asked the sick man. 


“ Well, she said she was housekeeper,” said 
Mrs. Dusenbury. 

“Shut the door,” said Mr. Penfeather. 

Mrs. Dusenbury did so. 

‘Lived with me fifteen years, that old woman 
has,”’ said the uncle; ” paid her five pounds a 
month ; parlor to herself; young woman to 
help with the work ; recommended by the 
Widows’ Benevolent Association; certificates 
from clergyman; husband killed rings 
ing a big church bell for morning ser- 
vice; tumbled down the bell tower-; 
son janitar of achurch; pious connection 
all round ; carried a book of poetry you 
left behind out of doors with the tongs; 
dismissed the milkman because his bro- 
ther was a stage carpenter, connected 
with the theatre, you know; said she 
thought as much of me as if I was her 
son. What do you suppose that woman 
has been doing for these fifteen years ?’’ 

* { can’t think,” said Mrs. Dusenbury. 

«‘ Well, nobody could,”’ said Uncle 
Penfeather. ‘She’s been robbing me, 
Margaret. Butcher bill ten shillings— 
she calls it fifteen, and pockets five; ton 
of coal charged at half as much again ; 
barrel of sugar sent to her daughter- 
in-law; piece of linen made up—half 
the sheets for me, half for her son. 
How was I to know? Household ar- 
rangements, and all that sort of thing. 
I’ve been regularly plundered, and I’ve 
got proof of everything.” 

‘Scandalous !” said Mrs. Dusenbury. 

«¢T should think so,” said Mr. Penfea- 
| ther, “and I thought JI’d bound her to 
| me. I made my will ten years ago, 
Margaret, and I left her this house anda 
thousand pounds, the rest to go to the 
Widows. She saw it, and she promised 
to keep house for me as long as I lived. 
Splendid housekeeper she is, too. And 
after that she began to rob me.” 

<¢O dear,’”’ said Mrs. Dusenbury. 

« But I’ve come up with her,’ said 
Mr. Penfeather. “That willis at Lawyer 
Barclay’s. She knows it, and thinks 
she’s safe; but I’ve made another. I’m 
able to do it myself, you know; and I 
had a couple of men in for witnesses, 
and she knows nothing about it. I’ve 
got it in bed with me, and what I want you to 
do is to hide it forme. The thousand pounds 
is for you; the rest for the Bachelor’s Aid 
Society. They hate the Widows.” : 

«Oh, uncle,” said Mrs, Dusenbury, .“ youre 
very kind; but I hope you'll get well. 

«Pm not kind,” said uncle Penfeather, “and 
I can’t get well, though I may live a year or 
two. You know the secret drawer in the book- 
case yonder. Nobody else does. She don’t, 
Put it in there. See that the spring is firm, 
And when I’m dead, after she’s begun to hold 
out her claw for the money, produce that, I 
sha’nt say a word. Make her work like a '{ro. 
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jan. Threaten to alter my will if she don’t do 
anything I ask, And Ill enjoy the joke, I can 
Hope I shall liye three or four years— 


sine! 
Uncle, I should be glad to nurse you,” said 
Mrs. Dusenbury. 

«That would spoil my plan,” said Uncle Pen- 
feather. “You may go home to-morrow. You 
ought not to have accepted Peter; never could 
make his living; wasteful, idle — never would 
put by money. No matter. Stay all night. Make 
her feed you up well. Put her to trouble. And 
don’t forget the secret drawer. Tell your son, in 
case you should die first. There—I've talked 
enough. Go and get your tea!” 

And Mrs. Dusenbury had her tea, and departed 
from her uncle’s house next morning. She never 
saw him again. However, he did not die at once. 
He liyed two years, and during all that time he 
never left his bed, and Mrs. Crash was his sole 
nurse and housekeeper. 

When the news of his death came, Mrs. Dusen- 
bury sat down and had “a good cry,” as in duty 
bound. But by-and-bye a remembrance of the 
will began to cheer her. A thousand pounds was 
a large sum; it would make them very comfort- 
able; and.the best thing that they could do was to 
go at once to the late residence of Mr. Penfeather 
and produce the will, as he had directed. 

* Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Dusenbury, as she 
pinned a piece of crape about Silas’ new hat ; 
‘what a world this is, to be sure! And what a 
man you are growing! and so like your poor 
Uncle Penfeather; just his build, exactly his eyes. 
When your hair grows white you'll be his image. ” 

So mother and son, in their simple mourning, 
attended the funeral, and afterward held a consul- 
tation with Lawyer Barclay, who had come in to 
read the will, 

“Another will, is there?” said Mr. Barclay. 
“ Well, that’s just like the old gentleman, Secret 
drawer—ah, ah! Very well, open it, ma’am.” 

And Mrs. Dusenbury, followed by her son and 
the lawyer, proceeded to the bookcase. There 
she stopped, horror-stricken, The secret drawer 
was open. It stood well out from the groove in 
which it fitted when closed, and there was a great 
crack in the wood beneuth, as though it had been 
opened by force. 

Mrs. Crash was called. She said, ‘ Indeed!” 
when the crack was pointed out to her. “ She knew 
nothing about her poor master’s intentions. The 
bookcase was old. She thought it must have 
warped. It was not her affair.” 

And in fact no will was found other than the 
one in Mr. Barclay’s possession, This eventually 
being read, the “ Widows” and Mrs. Crash were 
the fortunate dividers of old Mr. Penfeather’s 
property. 

“T know that woman has stolen the will,” said 
Mrs, Dusenbury ; “but we can’t prove it; and 
after all we must go home as poor as we came.” 

“TJ suppose so,” said Silas. ‘ Ma, didn’t you 
say I looked like your Uncle Penfeather ?” 

Yes,” said Mrs. Dusenbury,. 

« And his hair was white ?” asked Silas. 

‘As white as snow,” said Mrs. Dusenbury. “O 
dear! I should think he couldn’t rest easy if he 
knew all this. She's stolen the will for certain.” 

“Yes,” said Silas, “I think she has.” 

Tt was night. Mrs. Crash sat in her old room. 
The house now belonged to her, and she was mis- 
tress there, but she sat in the housekeeper’s room 
from habit. She had just made herself some tea, 
and was putting the pot on the table, when a sud- 
den jingle of the bell over her head startled her. 
Tt was the bell that Mr. Penfeather used to ring 
when he wanted her in his room. 

“Dead and gone so long,” said Mrs. Crash. 
“and the last pullhe gave that bell has just jerked 
itself back again, I suppose. Ah! poor old gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Tinkle, tinkle,” went the bell. 

‘‘TLord, saye us,” said Mrs, Crash. 

« Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle:” 

The bell again. Mrs, Crash was all alone in 
the house, and she was growing nervous. 

«T’]} just. look in and see what does make that 
bell go so,” she said; and with a candle in her 
hand, took her way upstairs. Ontside of her 
master’s old room she paused. The bell was ring- 
ing again, and the room, which should haye been 
dark, was light. 

“Drat it! what does it mean?” cried Mrs. 
Crash, and threw the door wide open. 

« What do you mean, Mrs. Crash,” cried a voice 
from the bed. “Ive been waiting for my tea and 
my medicine for two good hours.” 

There in bed lay Mr. Penfeather. The same 
white night-cap on his head, the same checked 
kerchief about his throat. 

Mrs. Crash felt her knees trembling under her, 
She could no runaway; she could scarcely stand, 
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She supported herself by the lock of the door, and 
gasped, and stared at the bed. 

“What's the matter?” asked the voice from the 
bed. “Isuppose you thought you'd got rid of 
me ? ” 

It was so like the living Mr. Penfeather’s tone, 
that Mrs. Crash felt it necessary to reply. 

“Well, we did think as you was dead, sir,” she 
gasped. ‘ We took—the—liberty of imagining as 
how you was buried, sir.” 

“So Iam,” said that which looked like Mr. 
Fenfeather. 

Mrs. Crash gave a little scream. 

“Yes, I’m dead,” said the being in the bed ; 
“but I can’t rest until matters are all settled. 
My niece could’nt find the will in the bookcase. 
What did you do with it?” 

“Ta, sir,” faltered Mrs. “Oo 
oh {” 

“You took it,” said Mr. Penfeather. 
know everything. You stole it, as you 
sugar.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Crash. 

“Tf you have destroyed it,” said: Mr. Penfea- 
ther, “ woe betide you. 
of yourlife.” 

T_haynt—” gasped Mrs. Crash. 
afeared. 
the grape-vine.” f 

«Dig it up, then,” said Mr. Penfeather. ‘Dig 
it up, Rebecca Crash, and pring it to me—or I'll 


dear ! 


Crash. 


“Spirits 
did the 


‘» T—was 


haunt you for ever.” 

“Oh, please, sir,” said Mrs. Crash. 

“ Go, then,” said the spirit. 

Mrs. Crash went. She tottered down stairs, 
and went out into the garden. She took a shovel, 
and plied it at the foot of the grape-vine, and _un- 
earthed a grimy piece of parchment, spurred on 
by the ringing of that ghostly bell the while ; and 
at last she climbed the stairs again, and stood 
trembling at the door of the haunted chamber. 

“You have the will, Rebecca Crash?” asked 
the ghost of Mr. Penfeather. 

« Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Crash, faintly. 

“Give itto me. Put out the light, and go. 
can now rest in peace,” said Mr. Penfeather. 

‘And Mrs. Crash, depositing the parchment on 
the foot of the bed, tumbled out of the room and 
down the stairs, at the foot of which she fell 
fainting. 

About an hour after this, Mrs. Dusenbury heard 
a knock at the door of the room she still oceupied, 
at a small hotel in the place. 

«“ Who is that ?” she cried, ina little alarm. 

“Tt’s I, mother,” said the voice of Silas. Hur- 
rab !” 

«What about?” asked Mrs. Dusenbury. 

“Tye been playing ghost at Uncle Penfea- 
ther’s,” said Silas, as he shut the door behind him. 
“T got in by the pantry window, and got into bed 
in a nightcap and shawl. T’ve frightened her into 
giving up the will. T’ve got it. Hurrah.” 

‘And go it proved, intruth. It was the lost will 
which Mrs. Crash had delivered to the ghost, and 
the Dusenburys came into their proyerty. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 
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Hints TO HusBanDs. 

Asove most other things, a wife craves from 
her husband appreciation. The great majority 
of wives lead lives of severe and anxious toil, 
« Only the eye of God watches like a mother’s,” 
says Fanny Fern in that chapter of “ Ruth 
Hall,” which depicts with such power and 
truth a mother’s agonising anxieties. And be- 
sides her maternal cares a wife is the queen- 
regent of a household kingdom. She has to 
think, and plan, and work for everybody. If, 
in all her labours and cares, she feels that she 
has her husband’s sympathy and gratitude, if 
he helps her where a man can help a woman, if 
he notices her efforts, applauds her skill, and 
allows her deficiencies, all is well. But to 
endure all this, and yet meet with no appre- 
ciating word, or glance, or act from him for 
whom and for whose she toils and bears, is very 
pitter. 

‘A wife likes her husband to show her all due 
respect in the presence of others ; she cannot 
bear to be reproved or criticised by him when 
others can hear it. Indeed, it is most wrong in 
a husband thus to put his wife to shame. No 
man has the slightest claim to the character of 
a gentleman who is not more scrupulously 
polite to-his wife than to any other woman. 
We refer here to the essential of politeness, 
not its forms: we mean kindness and justice 
in little things. ; 

A wife likes her husband to be considerate. 


I buried it in the back garden, under | 


Tll haunt you every day | 


[Jung 15, 1872. 


Unexpected kindness and unsolicited favours 
touch the heart. 

The first place in her husband’s affection no 
true wife can learn to do without. 

Let the contest between husband and wife 
be this—which shall do most for the happiness 
of the other. 


THE first qualities wanted in persons who 
deal with children: patience, self-control, and 
a youthful heart that remembers its own early 
days. 


THE SICK CHILD'S DREAM, 


—_—_——— 


BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK. 


1 could not sleep last night, mother, 
T could not sleep for pain, 

And I rose up with the light, mother, 
To look at the sun again. 


The pale-edged clouds were dark, mother, 
Dark, like a little child’s pall, 

And the sun seemed like a spark, mother, 
At first, it was so small. 


But the dark clouds rolled away, mother, 
The morning put them by, 

Like things grown useless ; say, mother, 
Is it 0 with us, when we die? 


The dawn was very red, mother, 
And I thought the sun must be 

Like the spirit of God when he sped, mother, 
O’er the first gigantic sea. 


But a weariness quenched my sight, mother 
And I laid me back in bed ; 

And J fell asleep with the light, mother, 
Full on my face and head. 


I slept. Yet I saw that cloud, mother, 
Roll up like the wings of a dove, 

And the light burst out aloud, mother ; 
But it broke from up above. 


And in the flood of gold, mother, 
There floated shapes of inist, 

That at first I could not have told, mother, 
From clouds by the sunbeams kiss’d. 


For something about them shone, mother, 
And something was amber pale, 

And the rest to fancy I’m prone, mother, 
Like sister’s long wedding veil. 


At last I saw sweet faces, mother, 
Grouped in the flood of light, 

And they looked at me with traces, mother, 
Of such intense delight! 


And the glimmer of amber pale, mother, 
What think you it might be? 

Their long hair on the gale, mother, 
Curling about them free. . 


And what was it sparkling shone, mother ? 
You hardly could guess to-day! 

Crowns in the air, alone, mother, 
Over their heads at play! 


And hands as white as milk, mother, 
A number of beckoning hands 

And palm leaves as soft as silk, mother, 
Waved like so many wands. 


And the veils, as I called the rest, mother-— 
Can you follow my fanciful tale? 

very angel form was dressed, mother, 
For a robe, in a wedding veil. 


They came to a little child, mother, 
To sing himalullaby; 

And I held out my hands and smiled, mother, 
To the angels in the sky, 


I’m sorry to see your tears, mother— 
Shall 1 wipe them with a kiss ?@— 

For dying to me appears, mothsr, 
Going away to bliss. 


Sorrow and pain no more, mother, 
For youand your crippled boy! 

Won't you send him on before, mother, 
To beckon you into joy, 


Just like the shining band, mother, 
In my happy dream at morn ? rt 
For we're in a yet dark land, mother, 
_ Waiting the blessed dawn. 


When the twilight fell that eve, mother 
Nursed on her breast his head. 

Ah! do not too bitterly grieve, mother, 
"To find the boy’s soul has fled. 


June 15, 1872.] 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE FISHING PARTY. 


Cora’s motive for trying that black pony on 
the lawn was explained the next morning, when 
Clarence Brooks came riding up the carriage road 
on a horse that might have matched that spirited 
animal in everything but size. Before he reached 
the house, Cora came forth, equipped for the road 
and looking bright as the morning. She stood 
leaning against one of the marble pillars when 
Brooks came up,—the long skirt sweeping far back 
on the white pavement and her lithe figure defined 
by a closely-fitting habit, to which a profusion of 
gold buttons gave dash and character, The tiny 
cravat about her throat, and piquant hat curled up 
at the sides, gave graceful dignity to what 
might otherwise have been masculine in this 
costume, But now, from the gauntlet gloyes on 
her hands to the riding-whip, mounted with a 
thick branch of blood-red coral, her appearance 
was exquisitely complete. 

Brooks must have been less than a man—or 
more—had he not checked his horse a little, that 
he might leisurely admire that beautiful woman, 
posed so gracefully against the marble column. 
It was a sight which brought the breath quickly 
to his lips. She saw it all,—the sudden check, the 
look of intense admiration, that touch of the spur 
which brought the horse so near that she could 
almost lay her hand on his neck. = 

“‘ So I find you ready and waiting, five minutes 
before the time,” said Brooks, dismounting and 
looking at his watch. ‘‘ What a glorious morning !” 

“ Too bright for me to remain in-doors one mo- 
ment after my habit was on,” she answered. ‘Oh, 
here comes my demon of the stables with Black- 
bird I gave him—the horse, I mean—a trial yester- 
day on the lawn, and he nearly mastered me.” 

T hope he is not vicious,” said Brooks, casting 
a sharp look at the horse. 

“No, I think not. After our little encounter, 
I fancy he will be gentle enough. Hold him firmly, 
Mr. Hurd. He seems in capital condition this 
morning—does you credit.” 

She came down to the side of her horse, and 
lifting one hand to the saddle, placed her foot in 
the hand which Brooks presented to her. In one 
instant she was seated and arranging the folds of 
her skirt. 

“Now,” she said, drawing the curb, for she had 
no objection to a second exhibition of the animal’s 
spirit, so that it was not too violent. ‘ Now.” 

The horse shook his head, gave a leap, and came 
into subjection gracefully after the first minute. 

“Tsn’t he a beauty?” shecried. ‘ But I need not 
ask; I see by your eyes how much you admire 
him.” 

“Tf my eyes express so much, I must be careful 
in your presence, Miss Lander, or they will tell 
secrets I would rather keep to myself.” 

She laughed, blushed a little, and busied her- 
self with the button of her gauntlet, while her 
horse struck into an easy canter. 

It was, indeed, a glorious day, the softest and 
brightest of a long Indian summer; the scent of 
ripe leaves and such flowers as give their best per- 
fume to the frost floated on the air; great forest 
trees, blazoned like war banners, waved above them, 
and their horses sometimes waded fetlock deep in 
the floating leaves, dyed richly as the garments of 
an Hastern satrap. Through these gorgeous woods, 
up the sloping hills and along the river, they rode 
at random. Wherever a picturesque curve or 
tempting by-path presented itself, they explored it, 
conversing seriously or laughing off the rare 
exuberance of spirits that a ride so pleasant and a 
morning so lovely were sure to produce in two 
healthy young people disposed to be pleased with 
each other. Still any one who had observed Brooks 
closely under the chestnut tree and on horseback 
would have seen a difference, too subtile perhaps 
for words, but marked and easy of detection for all 
that. With the girl riding so masterly on her 
black horse, this man of the world exerted all that 
was brilliant and superficial in his character ; com- 
pliments such as only very clever men can utter 
fell easily from his lips. With Cora he was gay, 
careless, full of graceful badinage. He saw that 
she wished to be admired, and fulfilled all her 
desires in that respect to the utmost, no difficult 
matter where the woman was so handsome and 
matched him so nearly in the character of her wit. 
With Virginia he had been no less cheerful, no less 
gallant—but underlying all was that impulsive 
heme and tender sympathy which draw noble 

ut ee together. He was playful with her, 

Spo: pitannien ene ; if he felt the general effect 
ai uty, the feeling was not once ex- 

pressed 1h “wordy o1 no faet: it Id h be 
difficult to define what it was’ fer Wisthiohished the 
was that distinguished the 


loveliness of these two girls. Certainly form or 
colour had but little share in the difference. 

Well, that ride through the autumnal beauty of 
the woods was a success to be remembered for 
many a dayafter. But Cora was dissatisfied when 
she laid her hand on Clarence Brooks’ shoulder, 
and leaped from her horse on tothe marble pave- 
ment where she had waited for him that morning. 
Again she posed herself against the pillar and 
watched that noble figure as horse and man swept 
out of sight. 

“Will the man never act earnestly? Does he 
think I am worth nothing better than the froth and 
foam of his mind? Who is he saving the wine for, 
I wonder? He trifles with me, Does he think I 
have no ideas, no feeling ? Seymour at least let me 
look into his soul. But this man—why: his very 
carelessness defies me. Such a morning—such 
opportunities, and not a word spoken beneath the 
breath or with real seriousness. Yet these careless 
out-flashes of a superior intellect sicken me with 
all other homage. The man shall love me, though 
it breaks his heart. He shall love me!” The 
woman checked herself an instant and sneered 
ay. at her own wickedness. ‘Me, another man’s 
wife !” 

She went in then, and, as a panacea for such 
thoughts, read over her husband’s letter with the 
image of a tall, grey-eyed man on horseback be- 
tween her and the writer, shutting out all that 
wonderful beauty of person which had enthralled 
her so only a few months before. 

Why did Brooks keep his interview with Vir- 
ginia a secret? He told himself that she had re- 
quested it, but it is very doubtful if he would have 
said a word about it even if no hint had been 
given him on the subject. This encounter in the 
woods was to him a bit of romance which would 
lose its charm if talked over in commonplace 
words with any one. He had found the cabin by 
accident, having discovered the footpath which 
Seymour had trodden along the brook while smok- 
ing a cigar on the back porch, to which his room 
opened by the door, half sash, half panelling, 
which had proved so convenient in another 
romance that we know of, but which was so care- 
fully kept out of sight at this period. Springing 
over the low railing of the porch, Brooks had 
sauntered up the path, smoking as he went; now 
and then he stopped to watch the eddies of the 
brook and wondered if any of its sparkling pools 
covered trout worth the trouble of catching ; then 
he looked upward into the gorgeous roofing of the 
trees which let glimpses of the blue sky here and 
there, with stray gleams of sunshine searching for 
the rainbows that seemed to have got entangled in 
the leaves. 

Of course, all this threw the man into a certain 
train of thought which had both sadness and poetry 
init. Hemuttered to himself: “The melancholy 
days haye come, the saddest of the year.” Then 
walked on again, thinking of his friend, whose 
terrible fate haunted him at such times, and won- 
dering if he ever should love the young woman he 
he had seen well enough to make her his wife, for 
this had been the romantic wish of the man whom 
he had regarded almost as a father. A heavy sigh 
answered this question, or rather left it unanswered 
for the heart that sent it forth was disturbed by 
many doubts in which the lady was concerned. 

For a long time the young man sat down on a 
curve of the bank, opposite an elm tree, over which 
a frost grape-vine had wound and crept, and 
thrown itself in such leafiness that it flung a broken 
arch across the ravine; along the drooping boughs 
long slender clusters hung profusely, with the 
frost, that alone ripens them, covering their pur- 
ple with its own shimmering bloom. 

Brooks flung away his cigar and began to 
sketch this pretty object on the back of an en- 
velope. 

“Now, if I were an artist, like that young 
Howe, whose sketches of bits like this have made 
the English fellows look about them in astonish- 
ment, this tree, with its trailing fruit and leaves, 
would make my reputation, It really is ex- 
quisite !” 

After working away with his pencil awhile, he 
became dissatisfied with his effort, flung the enve- 
lope into the brook, and sauntered up the path till 
the cabin and bridge came in full view, with the 
huge old chestnut tree spreading its boughs over 
oe and that group of hemlocks embowering the 
other. 

“Upon my word, here is something like rustic 
taste !” he exclaimed with a burst of surprise. Why 
the bridge isa gem; as for the cabin I must explore 
that; what a fanciful mockery it is!” 

The bank was steep and the path rough, but 
Brooks was no holiday man to dread a little exer- 


tion. So heeaught hold of a branch, lifted himself 


upward, and reached the cabin with his breath 
coming a little quicker from the exertion. 


Not 


three minutes after, Virginia Lander and Ellen 
came down the bank and showed themselves under 
the chestnut tree. 

This was the morning that Brooks was contrast- 
ing with his ride that day, as he walked his horse 
toward, the little hotel, 

“J wonder if they will really care enough about 
the chestnuts to think of gathering them,” he 
thought, when an early dinner had been disposed 
of. ‘At any rate, I may as well takea walk up 
the ravine. It is a shame to waste one moment of 
all this delicious weather indoors.” 

There was no loitering along the path that after- 
noon. Even the frost grape-vine, bending the stout 
tree under its tendrils, as love bows a strong man, 
failed to win more than a passing glance from him. 
The most beautiful thing, to him, in the woods 
was a huge old chestnut tree, bristling all over 
with open burs, its enormous limbs stretching far 
and wide, and the ground under it thick with long 
yellow leaves. 

He came in sight of this tree, uttered a quick 
exclamation, and hurried on. A basket stood on 
the stonework of the bridge, and two girls were 
busy among the leaves picking up chestnuts. 

I cannot permit any one to say or think one word 
against Virginia or Ellen for thus deliberately 
meeting this gentleman that afternoon. It was not 
the careless act of two thoughtless girls, ready to 
amuse themselves at any cost, but a thing they had 
both considered over and resolved on. ‘I'o Virginia, 
her father’s letter was almost a command. He 
expected her to see and like this man, who was his 
bosom friend, and this out-door acquaintance was 
all she could offer him without openly accepting 
the false position given her in that house. That 
she could not and would not do. But chance had 
thrown this man, whom her father loved, into her 
companionship. Without formal introduction, 
they had met, conversed, and fallen into cordial 
relations. Why should she refuse to see him 
again? Why deprive herself of the only happiness 
that had crossed her dreary path since that terrible 
shipwreck? ‘To her there seemed to be something 
providential in the accident that had thrown them 
together. She felt it a sacred duty to know and 
like the man who seemed to come to her with a 
message from the dead. Of course, Virginia did 
not understand the full meaning of that letter as 
Brooks understood it. To her those hints and 
broken sentences, which he connected with previous 
conversations, were vague, and might have applied 
to fifty things of which she was ignorant, They 
really made no impression on her mind more than 
the rest of the letter. Cora had understood evyery- 
thing at the first glance, but the purer and better 
girl never dreamed that her father had_ for years 
selected Clarence Brooks as her husband, 

So there really was nothing unmaidenly in the 
fact that she went, deliberately and with throbs of 
pleasant expectation, down to the woods that after- 
noon. She had seen Brooks riding off with Cora 
in the morning from her chamber window, and a 
strange feeling of sadness came over her at the 
sight. It was hard to know that another person 
was usurping her place—harder than she had ever 
felt it before, Cora’s clear, ringing laugh came 
back to where she stood as she rode gaily down the 
drive. They were splendidly mated, she could not 
deny that, and a finer couple could not have been 
found withina hundred miles. But her heart sank, 
and a sense of the wrong done her grew bitter as 
death in her bosom. She was restless all that 
morning, and when she spoke the tears rushed so 
close to her eyes that Ellen grewsad at heart every 
time she looked up from her writing. 

So the two girls kept their promise and went 
down to the stone bridge, innocent as birds, and 
came back almost as happy. Such a day for nut- 
ting did not often present itself, yet so little had 
been done in reality. There had been another long 
conversation among the ferns and a visit to the 
frost grape-vine, which Virginia sketched on a bit 
of Bristol board taken from her memorandum book 
with a touch and finish that made Brooks doubly 
ashamed of the scrap he had thrown away. 

Would she give it tohim? Why, of course, that 
was what she had taken it for, Not worth offer- 
ing, but if he liked it, she would bring down 
materials to-morrow and sketeh the bridge and 
cabin, with that dear old chestnut tree, just as it 
was, Sometime, perhaps, it would serve to remind 
him of her and Ellen. : : 

So, in this innocent fashion, @ meeting was 
arranged for the next day. It took a long time, 
I must confess, to gather up all the chestnuts, 
though the pile in the log cabin BPew larger and 
larger every day for a full week. Then work grew 
rather dull in the woods, The frost grapes were 
a resource, but grapes would not last for eyer, 
deliciously ripe as the clusters were, and when 
they gave out, what was to be done? Brooks be- 
thought himself of a pic-nie for three, all the pre- 
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parations‘to be left’for his superintendence, and 
some fishing in the brook the day after, for he 
solemnly believed that trout were to be found 
higher up the ravine. At any rate, it was worth 
trying. Onsecond thought, they would have the 
fishing first, and after that the pic-nic; the trout 
would be so nice cooked by a fire in the woods, 
that was, if they caught any. Virginia scarcely 
believed that there was trout in the brook. But 
then, to be sure, she had been away for so many 
ears that some change was to be expected. 

Well, the nextafternoon wasdevoted to exploring 
the brook ; poles had been provided, and a case of 
flies quite enchanted the girls as a matter of high 
art. So away the trio went up the banks of the 
brook, casting out their lines and dancing the flies 
about after a fashion that would have fascinated 
the most wary trout to his undoing, if any fish of 
the kind had taken shelter in those bright waters. 
But coquettes without beaus, and artistic flies in a 
stream which produces nothing but shiners and 
pin-fishes, must necessarily be at a discount. Still 
it is hard to discourage a man who in his heart 
expects nothing. 

Clarence Brooks expressed himself as hopeful 
that plenty of trout could be found higher up the 
stream, and the girls, having great faith in his 
judgment, acquiesced. If they caught nothing at 
last, it was no fault of his. Besides, a fine, breezy 
walk, with bright, ripe leaves showering over them 
at every step, was compensation enough for any 
fatigue they might have felt. So, after all, the 
fishing excursion was not exactly a failure. Indeed, 
but for the shame of it, Virginia would have pro- 
nounced the whole affair a brilliant success. 

As for Brooks, he went home that night and 
instead of going up to the house, where Cora sat 
ready to charm him with unlimited music, such 
music, too! he spent the whole evening alone on 
that back stoop, so lost in thought that the cigar 
went out between his lips, and it was midnight 
before he became aware of it. 


—— 


CHAPTER XL. 


CLARENCE BROOKS TALKS CONFIDENTIALLY TO CORA 
LANDER. 


Cora Szymour—we cannot honestly call her 
Lander, though others did—had her fit of abstrac- 
tion also. She had been in the drawing room all 
the evening, anxious, feverish, indignant. In all 
those days she had made no headway with this 
strange man, Clarence Brooks. Their morning 
rides had been bright, cheerful, exhilarating as 
ever. He had spent almost every evening in her 
company, when she had charmed him with the 
brilliancy of her music and fascinated him by her 
conversation. Still the man’s heart seemed no 
nearer to her. She did not want his admiration, 
but his whole being—that intellect which so over- 
mastered her own, compelling such homage as she 
had never given to human being before—the 
heart, proud, tender, honest. She wanted abso- 
lute power over this man, to enslave him with her 
love, tie him down with ten thousand meshes 
woven by her crafty mind and burning heart. 
She cried out to herself as Cleopatra questioned 
her handmaid : 

‘Did I ever love Seymour like this?” 

Her imperious nature answered exultantly : 

“Never, never; that was not love. The mad 
passion of a mad heart lifted him to my level 
for a brief time, but had no power to hold him 
there. He is coming, I hear his step on the 
gravel. No,no, it isthe heavy animal, Joshua Hurd. 
How I loathe that man! He will not come 
to-night. But to-morrow we ride again. How his 
absence stings me! I asked him to come—im- 
plored him! He only smiled, but promised 
nothing !” 

She walked that spacious room hurriedly up 
and down, round and round, like a wild leopardess 
in its den. Fight against it as she would, the 
knowledge that she was a married woman tortured 
her. A hoop of diamonds concealed her wedding 
ring; even in her waning love some romantic 
fancy had induced her to put its duplicate with 
the lock of hair which she had given her husband 
when he set forth on this journey westward—a 
journey for which she could find no reason. He 
was not well, certainly, but that offered no excuse 
for this prolonged delay. A sort of vague respect 
for the sanctity of her marriage vow had kept the 
ring on her finger, but this evening she took it off, 
guard and all, and, darting through the French 
window on the colonnade, hurled them both into 
the night with a gesture of absolute loathing. 

It was ten o'clock now, and there was no hope 
that Brooks would come, so her heart leaped forth 
to the morning when she was sure to see him. 

Once in her own room, she locked the door with 
an angry twist of the key, and sat down by her 
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desk with hot red upon her cheeks and hot fire 
in her eyes. 


She wrote a letter to Seymour—a harsh, cruel, 
bitter epistle—reproaching him for the advantage 
he had taken of her youth and inexperience. She 
told him, in sharp words, that she did not love 
him, never had loved him, and from the depths of 
her heart hated the idea of ever seeing him again. 
« Go,” it said, “go to Montano, to Oregon, to the 
Indies, any place where the English language is 
not spoken or civilised rites recognised. I 
will send you money for this purpose to an un- 
limited extent, make you rich enough to satisfy 
the ambition of any man, but never on this earth 
let me hear your voice again, never take the name 
of wife, as regards me, between your lips, for I 
will perish rather than recognise myself as your 
wife.” 

The letter was entirely in this strain. All the 
disappointment and venom of a bad heart she 
threw upon the paper, blindfold as to its conse- 
quences. or the time, the cunning and craft of 
her nature were swept away. This man was an 
impediment ; he had snared her in the first wild 
impulses of her youth, and she found a keen 
pleasure in hurling defiacne at him. 


The letter once written, she treated it like an 
enemy, struck its folds down to the table with her 
clenched hands, then dropped burning wax upon 
it, which she stamped fiercely under a seal ring 
which he had given her. 


When all this was done, the cold craft which 
underlied the rash passion asserted itself. 

“Not yet,” she muttered, “but it shall be, though 
it were like tearing shackles from my wrists with 
red-hot pincers. It shall be done, but warily, 
warily. With gold and courage I shall find my 
way out.” 

She closed her desk and locked it, first securing 
the compartment in which the letter was placed, 
with a tiny key, which formed an ornamert to her 
chatelaine. 

After this the woman went to bed, and lay 
awake all night planning such plans and thinking 
such thoughts as take all the youth out ofa human 
life. 

Clarence Brooks came at his usual hour in the 
morning. He was graver than usual, and placed 
the woman, whose eyes were fixed upon him with 
such earnest meaning, in her saddle without look- 
ing in her face. For a time they rode on in 
silence. There might have been some cause for 
this depression in the heavy air and clouded sky 
which over-shadowed the beautiful woods and 
crisp fields with a gloom which took away half 
their brilliancy. 

“You seem depressed this morning,” said 
Cora, reigning her horse up to that on which 
Clarence Brooks sat, looking straight before him. 
«Ts it this dull sky, or has something happened ?” 

“Tt is not exactly the sky, though we have 
ridden under those that were brighter—nor is it 
that anything has happened ; but I received a let- 
ter this morning which has set me to thinking of 
unpleasant subjects.” 

“ Are they such asa very sincere friend may not 
share?” she asked, sweetly. ‘I am low-spirited 
enough myself to sympathise with anything sad.” 

“JT think it is the saddest thing in the world to 
meet with ingratitude where one has loved, and 
treachery in reward for honest confidence.” 

« And is this your case ?” 

“JT will tell you, Miss Lander, for it. is a thing 
that has troubled me not a little, and I am in 
doubt how to act. You remember something that 
I told you about my illness in the Hast ?” 

“Yes, I remember every word you ever said to 

me.” 
_ She spoke impressively and with a slight tremor 
in her voice. He turned on his saddle and looked 
at her earnestly a moment. She felt the blood 
rising to her cheeks, and with a sudden impulse 
of that modesty which springs from genuine feel- 
ing, made her horse wheel half round, thus taking 
her face out of view. 

«© T remember about the illness, certainly. It 
was strange enough to fasten all its details on 
the mind.” 

“You will then recollect that I spoke of hear- 
ing the rustle of papers.” 

“Yes, It was very singular,” 

“Those papers were bills of exchange on 
America to the amount of twenty thousand dol- 
lars.” ‘ 

“Twenty thousand dollars, just that sum 2?” 

“This is how they happened to be with me in 
the East. I had intended to go directly to 
America, but learning that your father had come 
to Europe, changed my plans and set forward to 
the Holy Land, without disturbing the bills of 
exchange, which I determined to use at a later 
period, ‘These bills were taken from my desk 


when I was supposed to be dead, by a young man 
whom I had loved and trusted as a brother.” 

“ Your servant ?” questioned Cora, in a low 
voice. 

“No; [had never in my life considered him in 
any light but that of a friend and travelling com- 
panion. He was introduced and recommended to 
me by a person in whom I had a perfect trust. 
Handsome, accomplished, genial in his character, 
T had no reagon to doubt him, though, from his 
own confession, he had been a little wild in early 
youth, which he seemed to regret sincerely. He 
was, in fact, a petted favourite, and we travelled 
together as friends; but, in spite of all that, he 
abandoned me on what he believed to be my 
death-bed, plundering my desk of these bills before 
he went. 

“Tt was an ungrateful act,” said Cora; ‘fan 
unaccountable act in the man you describe.” 

«The more so,” answered Brooks, ‘‘ because he 
always had charge of all the money intended for 
our travelling expenses, and was never questioned 
regarding it. That money was left. Yet there 
was enough to have tempted his cupidity.” 

“Can you account for this?” 

“Tn no way but one. From the time we left 
Italy the aim and hope of his life seemed to be a 
voyage to America. He spoke of it incessantly, 
and made various efforts to break up our trip to 
the East, that we might go earlier than I pro- 
posed.” 

“ You spoke of being in Italy with this ungrate- 
ful man. In what part?” 

“We were staying at Sarento I was not well, 
and liked the place. He was much at Naples, and 
spent some time in the neighbourhood of Gaeta, 
where he met a party of interesting strangers, 
some of them American ladies, I fancy, for after 
that he became wild to visit that country.” 

« At what period was this? ” 

‘«‘T remember the date well, for I started with 
him and went up to Rome inadvance. He did 
not join me till six weeks after. It was on the 
first of June, 18—.” 

Cora’s horse swerved from the road. She struck 
him violently; so violently that he reared and 
came down with a force which would have thrown 
a less firm horsewoman over his head. Brooks 
dashed up, and, seizing her bridle at the curb, 
brought the horse’s head down upon his chest. 

« Are you hurt? What started him? Don’t 
be frightened, he seems quiet enough now.” 

She was white as marble, and her eyes were 
turned away from him. 

“T am neither hurt nor frightened, thank you,’ 
she answered, in a voice so deep and husky that he 
could not believe her words. 

‘«‘T am afraid—I am sure you deceive yourself 
Miss Lander. Why there is not a gleam of colour 
in your face!” 

“That is nothing. He startled me a little, I 
confess. It was the suddenness. One is not pre- 
pared for everything, you know.” 

She laughed a sharp, ringing laugh, that cut to 
his ear like an arrow, and turned her white 
face full upon him, as if to brave the severest 
scrutiny. 

He shook his head and looked more and more 
anxious. 

« This sort of thing makes one a little hysterical, 
I suppose,” she said, more quietly, “though I hate 
to own it. Come, let us*ride on; we are losing 
the best part of the morning.” 

Brooks loosened his hold on the bridle, and 
patted the pony’s neck as he arched it again. 

“ He does not seem in the least vicious. What 
could have frightened him 50?” 

« No matter,” she answered, moving on; “ Iam 
not to be surprised again.” ; 

They rode on in silence some ten minutes, then 
she was the first to speak. 

“You did not tell me all. Have you ever seen 
or heard of this man who robbed you since ?” 

‘Yes, I have seen him twice, and heard news of 
him only this morning. 

“Qh, that seems interesting. 
that you saw him?” 

“ Some weeks ago. He was in the Central 
Park, driving as handsome a pair of chestnut 
horses as I ever set eyes on.” 

« Alone?” 

« Yes, he was quite alone, and driving himself.” 

«And the next time? You see I am getting 
quite curious about this handsome culprit. I 
think you gaid he was handsome?” 

“Very. I think, in my whole life, I never saw 
& more perfect specimen of physical beauty. He 
was clever, too, in a certain way—had a great 
deal of fanciful taste, and all the telling accom- 
plishments which take so with ladies. But,to do 
him justice, he seemed to regard these things very 
little, and rather avoided the popularity they gave 
him with the sex,” 
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“He must have been a singularly interesting 
person.” 

“ He was; I loved him almost as if he had been 
my brother. Even now I find myself making 
excuses for him. Some powerful temptation 
must have possessed him—-of that I am certain.” 

‘T think you said that you had seen him twice.” 

“Yes, but it was under very doubtful circum- 
stances. A person who had loved and observe 
him less might have been deceived. I was not, 
though he was carefully disguised. The next 
morning after seeing himin the park, I almost 
ran against him while entering the bank on which 
my letters of credit were drawn.” 

‘Indeed ! when was that?” 

“ Just six weeks ago to-morrow.” 

“In the morning, did you say?” 

«Yes, not half an hour after the bank opened. 
He had just presented a draft and drawn out most 
of the funds that he had left on deposit. The 
date and signature of the draft and_ its regular 
endorsement would have convinced ordinary 
observers that he was far away from New York, 
but I am sure of my man.” 

“Did you follow him ?” 

‘Yes? the carriage which brought me wasat the 
door ; I got into it at once and kept my friend in 
sight. He entered an omnibus, left it and took 
another, got out and walked, then suddenly entered 
asingular house in street, using a latch- 
key. It must have been his home.” 

“Then you had him in your power.” 

«IT knew where he was, certainly, for I took the 
number.” 

« And made no use of the knowledge ?” 

«How could 1? the man had been my friend, 
T had aided him, liked him. He had some fine 
qualities. Was I to degrade him fore-ver for afew 
thousand dollars?” 

« You are a generous man!” exclaimed Cora, 
with quick admiration. “It is the grand charac- 
ter, after all, which wakes up all the homage of 
one’s nature.” 

After her first exclamation, she had spoken like 
one in a deep reverie. 

“There was no great generosity in leaving this 
man to his fate. Ihad’no purpose of revenge to 
gratify.” 

«Then you have no thought of arresting him?” 

“Tf I had, the thing would be easy enough, for 
I know where he is at this moment.” 

“Tndeed !” 

«A party of my friends are going out to the 
great prairies, bnffalo hunting. This man joined 
them at St. Joseph, in Missouri. They mention him 
in their letters as the pleasantest fellow in the 
world.” 

“ Are you certain it is the same man?” 

«“ Quite certain ; he wears a seal ring that I 
gave him, an antique that I got at Thebes, which 
one of my friends, who has a fancy for such mat- 
ters, describes to me minutely. There is not 
another ring like it in America. Besides, there is 
no mistaking the account he gives of the 
person. Then, again, I have reason to believe 
he went West. WhenI was in town searching 
for a good saddle-horse, I came across the pair of 
chestnuts that I had admired so much in the Park. 
Tt was these horses which first drew my attention 


tothe man. They were at a livery stable; the | 


keeper of the stable said he had just received a 
letter from their owner, ,who wrote from the 
Wes}, ordering them to be sold and the money 
transmitted to St. Joseph.” 

They had been walking their horses while this 
conversation was going on, but all at once Cora 
drew her bridle. 

«Thank you for the story,” she said. “ Not- 
withstanding your rare magnanimity, the fellow 
seems but a very commonplace plunderer after all. 
Now, I would have gone to you at once, thrown 
myself on your mercy and given up all. But 
such courage as that belongs to great manliness, 
and that the creature never had.” 

“No, Miss Lander, he never would have had 
courage enough for that, though I cannot exactly 
see how you should understand him so well.” 

“Why all that you have said proves it, Mr. 
Brooks. But we are allowing this very worthless 
person to abridge our ride. See, the sun is break- 


ing out. Let us try this stretch of level road and 
have a race for it. A pair of gloves that Black- 
bird wins!” 


Away she went, challenging him with clear, 
silvery laugh, that seemed never to have known 
what a spasm of the throat meant; but there was 
what seemed to her an absolute girdle of 1ron 
around her chest when that laugh broke from it, 
and nothing but fierce motion kept her from erying 
out that this pain was killing her. 

Bla, mee she said, five minutes after, drawing 
caine d ird up so suddenly that he staggered back- 
on his haunches with his chest flecked with 
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foam and drops of blood about the bit, ‘‘I have 
won the gloves. Now let us ride along like 
Christians.” 

She reeled upon her saddle as the last words 
died on her lips, and would have fallen, but 
Brooks pressed his horse close to hers and sup- 
ported her with his arm. 

‘“I—T am faint—it was imprudent—let us go 
home,” she faltered, leaning her head against him. 

“Rest a moment as you are,” he answered, 
gently. “TI feared this spirited creature would 
tire you out.” 

She closed her eyes, and up through all the 
anguish in her bosom a soft smile came trembling 
to those pale lips. 

“* Are you better, Miss Lander ?” 

She neither answered nor moved her head, but 
the smile died out. | His position was an irksome 
one, and there had been a shade of impatience 
in his voice, which she felt keenly. 

“ Yes, thank you, I am better,” she said, after a 
moment. “The air is very close—this swift 
motion has made me giddy. How far are we 
from home? I have not noticed much.” 

“Four or five miles, perhaps. Have you 
strength to return? I will ride close to your 
horse and keep him steady.” 

“ Thank you—oh, yes, I shall be able to man- 
age the distance. If I only had a glass of water 
now.” 

“ We passed a house a quarter of a mile back ; 
I will get you a glass of water there. Come, 
Blackbird.” 

Cora slowly wheeled her horse around, and in 
a few minutes reached a little one-story house 
close by the road. Here a glass of water was 
obtained, and after that they returned home 
almost in silence. Brooks asked if she felt better, 
now and then, with that tender sympathy of 
manner which made a strong contrast with his 
sterner qualities, and she answered him gratefully, 
as proud women sometimes will when doubtful of 
their power. 

When they reached home, Brooks lifted Cora 
from the pony, and, throwing an arm around her, 
almost carried her into the drawing-room. There 
he placed her in a curve of one of the broad 
couches, and arranged the cushions for her to lean 
against. 


She acoepted these attentions with a wan smile, 
and taking his hand as it was withdrawn from the 
cushions, held it close between both hers, looking 
at him with a mute appeal as if claiming some 
deeper sympathy than he had yet given her. 

“ Shall I ring for wine or anything?” he said. 
“ Perhaps your aunt had better be called ?” 

“By no means; I am well enough,” she an- 
swered, rising slowly from among the cushions. 
‘«‘ You are in haste to begone I see.” 

“Not if I can serve you in anything.” 

“But you cannot ; I haye only to rid myself of 
this heavy dress and lie down awhile. Good- 
morning, and many thanks, Shall I see you this 
evening?” 

“T shall certainly come to inquire after your 
health.” 

He was gone. Cora ran up stairs, fell upon 
the bed, and lay there motionless. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 273.) 


Borwick’s Custard Pownper is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blane Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Soldby all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
d. and Is, tins. 


Ir THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the Guenrienp Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GriexrieLp Srarcu, see that you get it 
inferior kinds are often substituted for the sakei , 
s extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spuriouso 
fmitations. 


BrEAKFAst.—Hprs’s CocoA.— GRATEFUL — AND 
Comrortinc.—‘ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.’—Civil Service Gazette. Made 


simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled—‘‘ James Errs AND Co., Homceopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk) 


NEW BOOKS. 


“Tre Violet Child of Arcadia,” and other 
poems. By Vasco. (Published by Longmans, 
Green, and Co., London). A little volume of 
poems, which if they do not rise above mediocrity, 
yet contain many pleasing lines. For instance we 
will quote the opening stanza :— 


‘Morn breaks! 
breast, 

And casts aside the glittering diamond vest 

Which shrouds her wealth of oveliness from 
sight ; 

And joyful at the Lord of Day’s behest 

She treads the pastures, with a step so light 

That little wild blooms lift their heads to see. 

Persephioné.” 


she rises from her mother’s 


The following is a pretty little poem, and a 
fair specimen of the author’s ability :— 


Tir CorraGE IN THE GLEN. 


He wanders by a distant mere, 
He passes o’er the surging sea— 

New beauties rise—new forms appear— 
Yet one alone he still can see. 

Amid the crowd, the gorgeous throng, 
Amid the revel and the play— 

The haunting sweetness of her song 
Can never, never pass away. 


He views the tinted mountain tower, 

He views the glowing heather lie, 
He clasps the little purple flower 

Which erst was wont to charm her eye ; 
He sees the sunlit cot—the home 

Which shelt’ring nursed his tender dove, 
And o’er his eyes there falls a mist— 

The mist of tears—the tears of love: 


He sees her stand with upturned gaze 
To meet his glance with answering smile, 
The glorious evening sunset rays 
Lighting each distant peak the while, 
And shedding hues of changeful light 
Upon each gable end and bough ; 
Each rugged, moss-grown lintel, bright 
Beneath the fervid golden glow. 


In fancy he can yet behold 

Dark lustrous eyes—a brow of snow ; 
Can touch her tresses’ rippling gold, 

And hear her utterance soft and low. 
He lives past hours in memory, 

And wearied turns from haunts of men ; 
His heart can only vainly sigh , 

For one lone cottage in the glen. 


‘No sect in Heaven,” and other poems. 
(Provost and Co., 36, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden.) A little volume of poems more deserving 
of commendation for their religious spirit than 
their literary merit. The following verse is one 
of the best amongst the number :— 


Two little babes on earth, 
Foster and Allie, 

Two little babes in death, 
Treading the valley ; 

Two little babes in heaven, 
Singing for ever, 

Harps in their cherub hands, 
Striking together. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The St. James’s, which contains the first in- 
stalment of an interesting narrative of the adven- 
tures of three Englishmen and three Russians in 
South Africa. 

Aunt Judy's Magazine, a fair average number; 
and Sunshine, which continues the serial stories, 
and concludes “ Little Effie’s Midnight Ride.” 

Haithful Words has also reached us. 


Portrait albums are now to be found on every drawing- 
room table. No article is more welcomeas a gift. They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
got up in the most perfect style, with leather, joints, So 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50, 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gottor, ees 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wale‘s 
27and 28, Oxford-street, London, W. 


To brace the nerves, to overcome weariness and dis- 
nt irregularities, we 


inclination to activity, to preve 
should recommend recourse to ‘be had to Kearsleys’ 
Widow Welch’s Female Pills, which are a. really invigo. 
rating tonic medicine. Creating 40 appetite ; correcting 
indigestion; dispelling flatulency; curing headache; 
relieving shortness of breath and palpitations of the 
heart. Used with great success by the medical pro- 

ssion, and proved by over 20,000 people annually to be 

certain means of relief. Sold by all chemists in boxes 
in white wrappers (which notice particularly to evade 
deception), or by post, free for 36 stamps, of J. Sanger 
and Sons, 160, Oxford-street London, W, 
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FIGARO y. THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 

The Figaro, a paper remarkable for its smudgy 
illustrations, for its cantankerousness, and for the 
number of actions for libel now proceeding against 
it, rather than for its wit or satire, has, in its last 
number, in a portion of the paper headed “The 
Town Crier,” the following paragraph :— 

«An incautious writer in the Morning Adver- 
tiser having passed some sharp censure upon the 
alleged custom of tinting the female face with pig- 
ments, a correspondent of the Lady's Own Paper, 
who carries a concealed weapon in her mouth, 
has made war upon him with the same. She 
denies that there is such a custom extant, and we 
unhesitatingly, believe her;- we marvel, never- 


theless, how so many women are born with | 


painted faces, and we stand speechless before the 
solemn mystery of the purpose implied. But, 
while denying that ‘ beautifuling for ever’ exists 
as a custom, the lady admits that there are excep- 
tional instances. She says—‘'That there are 
women who paint and powder, I cannot deny. 
They have done it ever since, and no doubt long 
before, the time when Jezebel tired her head, and 
painted her eyes, and sat herself before the win- 
dow.’ How very old these unfaltering besmirch- 
ers must be! It is painful to think of these 
antique belles touching up their faded charms 
with so unwavering a singleness of purpose, 
through so many centuries! Our bitter-sweet 
female goes on to explain the process by which 
Mrs. Jezebel ‘tired her head. It would be 
almost equally in point to tell us how she tires 
hers. It certainly is not by hard thinking.” 

An additional notice in the same number, says: 
‘We haye entered into arrangements with the 
late editor of the San Francisco News Letter, 
the best conducted of American satirical journals, 
to contribute to the Figaro a series of ‘topical’ 
paragraphs, in the style so well known to the 
English public, and so frequently quoted by 
English newspapers. Whilst adhering to his own 
humourous and whimsical peculiarities, the “Town 
Crier” will endeavour to render his contributions 
acceptable to the readers of the Figaro, and will 
comment principally upon current London events. 
His first budget of wit and wisdom appears to-day, 
and will, we think, be found fully up to the 
mark.” 

The paragraph respecting ourselyes appears in 
the first budget of the ‘“ Town Crier’s” wit and wis- 
dom! ! Witand wisdom? Heaven save the mark! 
It would puzzle Professor Queckett with the assist- 
ance of the ‘Town Crier” to find a particle of wis- 
dom even with the aid of a powerful microscope. 
Figaro has hitherto protested that it is not a 
“comic paper,” but after this specimen’ of wit 
we presume he will not repeat the assertion, but 
hold himself on a level with certain other 
“comic” periodicals which he go persistently 
holds up as objects of derision. 

The San Francisco News Letter may have been 
the best conducted of American papers under the 
editorship of the “Town Crier,’ but if we may 
pass an opinion upon his editorial capabilities, 
judging from the specimen which he has given us 
in this his “first instalment of ‘Wit and Wis- 
dom,” we really cannot help pitying the poor 
reader of those papers which were worse conduc- 
ted than the 8. F.N.L. The “Town Crier” 
may have a profound knowledge of San Francisco 
females, and, like the leader writer of the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, of females of the barmaid race 
and of the demi-monde, but that he is profoundly 
ignorant of the manners and customs of English 
ladies is apparent. Whatever San _ Francisco 
ladies may be in the habit of doing, the English 
lady is not in the habit of “carrying a concealed 
weapon in her mouth” wherewith to make war; 
neither are English writers in periodicals, pro- 
fessedly “ comic” or “not comic,” in the habit of 
describing a lady asa “bitter-sweet female;” it 
may be in accordance with San Francisco notions 
of “wit and wisdom,” to say nothing of such trifles 
as good manners and courtesy, but it certainly does 
not accord with our English ideas upon such 
matters.” 

“True” has fayoured us with a letter on the 
subject, and we therefore let her speak for herself. 
-—[Editor, Lady's Own Paper.) 


To rue Epiror. 


Sir,—You so kindly inserted a letter of mine in 
your columns recently, that I venture again to 
trespass on your space to reply to an attack pub- 
lished in Figaro, which smacks rather of the 
barber-ous than the chivalric in man. Don 
Quixote, the gallant gentleman who defended 
damsels in distress, is no more, and in place of the 
dragons of romance we are now open to the 
yenomed attacks of penny-a-liners, whose point- 


lessness and coarseness make me think they write 
with the curling-tongs, vice the pen. 

The barber's assistant—the deputy of Figaro 
wishes to know how I tire my head ; not he trusts 
with hard thinking. I should be sorry, indeed, 
to think harder of any one than he deserves, but 
I must say my head gets tired with reading such 
articles as that wherein he pronounces his opinion, 
—with a feather from the pinion of a goose,— 
that my writings are executed with “a weapon 
concealed in my mouth.” Ihave heard of a curious 
artist who painted with his toes, and made a total 
success, and of a woman who, having lost both 
arms, sewed with her mouth in rather a so-so 
style; but this is the first I ever heard of any one 
carrying a concealed weapon for writing, a sort of 
pocket pen, I presume between her teeth. For- 


| tunately Iam steeled against all attacks by a box 


| of * Gillott’s,” and I can assure Figaro’s appren- 

tice that they are at least equal to his goose-quill 

—it must have been a goose-quill with which he 

made that lapsws lingua, or he never would so 
“Write himself a goose.” 

I really feel honoured by the epithet he has 
been at the trouble to inyent for such a humble 
individual; “ Bitter-sweet female”’ he calls your 
poor little “True,” and evidently takes her 
for a sort of matrimony pudding—a compound 
of lemon and honey. I sincerely hope ‘his 
own matrimonial venture has not turned out 
all verjuice and no sugar; but I am inclined to 
conjecture that he must be a crusty old bachelor 
recently jilted, and as angry as a donkey in 
Central Africa attacked by the carnivorous little 
birds peculiar to that latitude. 

And yet let us be charitable. 
pardoned in the poor fellow! Figaro is but a 
barber : “'cr all, interested in the sale of chignons 
and haiz dyes, and, for that matter, of paints and 
powders too. He cannot be expected to read 
English correctly when it interferes with his 
profits. As “it is better to be out of the world 
than out of the fashion,” he may reasonably hope, 
by persuading the ladies that every body sails 
under false colours, to induce a number {o row in 
his own boat, and so get a larger demand for his 
own wares, the necessary rigging and paint for the 
sculls—in fact, bring them to the pole and carry 
the election. 

As it is the etiquette of duelling to fight a man 
with his own weapons, I reply to my opponent 
with a yolley of puns. But, dear Mr. Editor, 
what say you to the courage of a he-fellow who 
makes war on a woman? Do you think the 
ladies’ petition to Mr. Straight should be passed 
against him? Or would you put him in a straight 
waistcoat ? It is a cruel strait for a lady to 
stand fire, however accustomed she may be to the 
smell of powder and the proximity of smoke. 
You, who are “The Lady's Own” man will at 
least be the second, I hope and trust, of 

Your humble Admirer, 
TRUE. 


Much ought to be 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
—_—— O—— 

Cocoa-Nnut Prz.—Peel the dark skin off, grate 
the meat upon a large grater (such as is used 
for green corn), beat one egg light, add a cup 
of milk, and sugar to taste. Ifa large cocoa-nut, 
add one-half the grated meat; ifa small one, 
the whole. Bake with one crust. 

Cocoa-nuT Cakes.—Rub a cup of sugar and 
one-third of acup of butter together, add one 
egg, one-half cup of milk; stir into a cup and 
a half of sifted flour a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar and one-halfteaspoonful of soda, and add 
to the other ingredients, and when well beaten 
stir in the grated cocoanut, the whole of a small 
one or half a large one. I drop the mixture 
into pans, allowing a scant spoonful for a cake. 
Do not let them touch before baking. When 
done separate them with a knife, putting them 
on a sieve or platter to cool. 

Brrr CuEESE.— Have a beef shin well broken, 
put it to cook in boiling water; cook till the 
meat drops from the bone, take out the meat 
and bones, leaving the water boiling, chop the 
meat fine, and skim the pot thoroughly. Ifthe 
water is boiled down to two quarts or a little 
more it will do; mix the meat and water from 
the pot together, season as you like with salt, 
pepper, and sage, pour it into deep earthen 
dishes to cool; next day it will cut nicely, and 
will, I think, be liked by all who try it. Teook 
pig’s feet the same way, and think it the best 
way to cook them. 


GLYCERINE Ruvy, to soften, purify,and stimn- 
late the skin, and to soften, strengthen, and 
beautify the hair.—See advertisement page 335, 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


SOAP A SOURCE OF SKIN DISEASES, 


Obscure affections of the skin, of men 
especially, are well known to specialists to be 
widely spread. They are commonly classed as 
eczema, and, while causing great discomfort, 
especially at night, show nothing, or almost 
nothing to the eye, if the patient be otherwise 
in good health. Skin specialists frequently ask 
patients whether they have been using any new 
sort of soap, but no one seems hitherto to have 
traced any distinct communication between 
soap and this troublesome disease. 

It is a fact, but very little known to the 
multitude of both sexes who use the “ Prime 
Old Brown Windsor Soap” of the perfumers’ 
shops, that by far the largest proportion of it is 
manufactured from ‘bone grease.”” Few more 
beautiful examples of chemical transformation 
are to be found in the whole range of chemical 
manufacture than this one. At one end of a 
large range of buildings we find a huge shed 
heaped up with bones, usually such as are ot 
little value to the bone turner or brush maker, 
in all stages of putrefaction as to the adherent 
or inherent portions of softer animal matter 
attached to them, the odour of which is insup- 
portable. 

These are crushed and ground to a coarse 
powder, exposed to the action of boiling water 
under pressure, sometimes, of steam, until the 
grease and marrow are extracted. 

The bone grease is of a dark tarry brown 
colour, and of an abominable odour, 

By various processes it is more or less defe- 
cated, bleached, and deodorised, and is separated 
into two or three different qualities, the most 
inferior of which goes to the formation of rail- 
way or other machinery greases, and the latter 
is saponified, and becomes, when well manu- 
factured, a hard brown soap, still, however, 
retaining an unpleasant smel]. It is now, after 
being remelted, strongly perfumed, so that, like 
the clothes and persons of the magnates of the 
Middle Ages, its own evil odour is hidden by 
the artificial perfume. 

This is the « Fine Old Brown Windsor Soap’ 
of most of our shops. The natural brown 
colour of the grease gives it the right tint in 
the cheapest way, without the colouring by 
caramel, which was the original method of the 
manufacturer. 

Like all other things, there are cheap and 
dear Windsor soaps; and for the produc- 
tion of the former little is done beyond sapon- 
ifying and casting into blocks and bars. Were 
we to rely upon the many experiments that 
have been made as to the degree of elevation of 
temperature at which putrescent or other con- 
tagious matter is deprived ofits morbific power, 
we might conclude that boiling and saponify- 
ing had made this hitherto putrescent grease 
innocuous. 

It seems, however, more than doubtful that 
such is the fact in this case, for the soap thus 
made seems to be capable of communicating 
skin diseases when rubbed on the face for use 
in shaving. 

Eczema is alwaysa distressing complaint even 
when affecting those in the most robust health. 
With those of bad constitution or lowered 
health, however, it seems to degenerate into 
bad or intractable skin diseases, so that proba- 
bly this notice may not be deemed useless or 
uncalled for, 


IT 


Good value for money is desired by all; butwith 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,588 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book. 
sellers, 


A rovcnine story Of faithful love comes from 
Philadelphia. A beautiful young girl became 
engaged in 1861 toa gallant officer in the Union 
army. Atthe close of the war he went to Cali- 
fornia to seek his fortune. She waited patiently 
for his return, feeling confident that he would 
yet come back to her. So the years passed, 
grey hairs began to show themselves in her 
brown tresses, her friends no longer ridiculed 
her, but pitied her as a monomaniac. Last 
week her fidelity was rewarded, The lover of 
her girlhood returned from California, bronzed 
ae bearded, a millionaire, with a wife and 
wins, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


10) 


Accorptne to the recent arrangements the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Prince Leo- 
pold, will leave Scotland on the 2lst inst., for 
Windsor, where the Court will reside for a month. 


Tue Prince of Wales returned from Yarmouth 
on Saturday, and on arriving in London proceeded 
direct to. Marlborough-house. His Royal High- 
ness expressed himself much pleased with his 
yisit to the famous fishing town. ‘ 

Ture Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, accompanied by the royal children, left 
Marlborough-house Monday afternoon for Titness- 
park. In attendance were the Hon. Mrs. Coke, 
General Sir William Knollys, Major-General 
Probyn, Mr. F. Knollys, and the Rey. J. N. Dalton. 


Iv is announced that the Prince of Wales will 
yisit Dublin in August next. 

Tur Prince and Princess of Wales were present 
at Ascot Races Tuesday, notwithstanding the 
wretched weather that prevailed during part of 
the day. 

Tin Empress Charlotte, widow of the late Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico,has just completed her thirty- 
second year. The state of health of the unfortunate 
princess obliges her to continue the life of complete 
seclusion which she has been leading for years 
past at the chateau of Tervueren. 

Tiere was hard swearing in Mrs. Digges’ case 
at the Westminster police-court. The lady swore 
her husband deserted her; the husband swore his 
wife deserted him. Mr. Arnold believed Mrs. 
Digges, and declined to disturb the protection 
order he had granted. 


A ravouraBue crisis has taken place in the 
dangerous illness of the Prince Royal of Holland, 
who is now declared saved. 


The trial of Marguerite Dixblane for the murder 
of her mistress, Madame Riel, in Park-lane, will 
take place at the ensuing sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court, and the case will be placed in the 
list for trial before Baron Channell on Wednesday 
The case for the prosecution will be con- 
ducted by the Attorney-General, Mr. Poland, and 
Mr. Beasley, and it is understood that the 
prisoner will be defended by Mr. Powell, Q.C. 
Since the adjournment of the trial from the last 
session the prisoner has not been visited by any- 
one except her solicitor, Mr. Godfrey. The 
prisoner has exhibited a remarkably quiet and 
calm demeanor since she has been con- 
fined in Newgate, and she persists in asserting 
that she had no idea of committing a murder ; 
but that the act of violence wasa sudden actcaused 
by the quarrel that took place between her and 
her mistress, and the insults to which she was 
subjected by the latter. It is understood that this 
will be the defence that will be set up for the 
prisoner at the trial, and if it should succeed the 
prisoner would only be convicted of manslaughter; 


M. Tiers haying placed his umbrella against 
the wall in his courtyard, whilst speaking to a 
Deputy, a gentleman was caught in the act of 
taking it. Still, the larrecin furtivement faict, 
as Rabelais has it, turned out doubly successful, 
for when it was ascertained that the perpetrator 
was an English amateur who wanted the article 
for his collection, M. Thiers not only caused the 
proceedings to be stayed, but made a present of 
the hard-earned umbrella. We only hope that 
this lenient action of the President may not bring 
upon him an avalanche of applications for left-off 
things, autographs, &e., or a regular gang of 
curiosity shoplifters—/ven ne'est sacré pour un 
collecteur. 

Mun InrerxationaL Boat Rack.—On Monday 
evening the four-oared race between the London 
Rowing Club and the Atalanta Boat Club of New 
York was rowed over the Metropolitan Course, 
though down from Mortlake to Putney with the 
ebb tide, instead of up from Putney to Mortlake 
with the flood, and, resulted, in accordance with 
the anticipations of everybody who had the least 
pretensions to be a judge of rowing, in the signal 
defeat of the Americans. 


Ar about a quarter to eleven o'clock on Sunday 
night a report, resembling that of a musket shot, 
was heard in Merrion-square, Dublin. Shortly 
afterwards an explosion, which shook the entire 
square, wastfelt by the inhabitantsin theneighbour- 
hood of Leinster-lawn. Some gentleman ran 
immediately from their houses, suspecting that it 
might have been an attempt to injure the statue of 
the Prince Consort. They found the gate leading 

_into the National Gallery open, and on procuring 
a light, and proceeding to the monument, they 
found the remains of some powder canisters and 
fragments of the plaster model scattered about. 
The monument has, howeyer, been but slightly 
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injured. About the same timean attempt was also 
made to blow up the statue to Lord Carlisle, in the 
People’s-park. 

Ar the Brentford Police-court, Tuesday, George 
Hyde, coke dealer, of Running Horses-yard, Brent- 
ford, came before the magistrates, on crutches, and 
asked for a summons. He stated that his wife 
abseonded on Thursday morning while he was 
in bed, taking with her among other things, his 
wooden leg. He was unable to carry on his business 
in consequence, and wished to recover theleg. The 
chairman issued the summons, but took measures 
to facilitate an amicable arrangement. 

Tue Wasnerwoman’s Srrixe.—- Up to last Satur- 
day, the women have been working for the laun- 
dresses for 2s. 6d. per diem and a pint of beer. 
To-morrow they return to work at 3s. for a day of 
two hours less, and the pint of beer as before. 
Thus they gain virtually Is., for they were paid at 
the rate of 3d. an hour before. 

Hexry Seyuovur, aged 75, who called himself 
the Hon. Henry Cavendish, has been sentenced to 
seven years’ penal servitude for feloniously inter- 
marrying Annie Elizabeth Pugh, niece of Mrs. 
Pugh, of the mourning warehouse, in Regent- 
street, during the lifetime of his wife Alethea. 

TuE movement for independence of the Dundee 
maid servants has come to an abrupt termination. 
The trades’ council offered to undertake the man- 
agement of the committee, but the secretaress and 
treasuress refused to fill their posts unless pay- 
ment was guaranteed. The reporters were ex- 
cluded from the meeting. 

‘A warrpresser was killed whilst passing in the 
Rue de Bruxelles at Paris by a bull dog falling 
upon him from the fourth story, The dog was 
dispatched at once. 

Tm National Union for Improving the Educa-, 
tion of Women of all Classes, owns the Princess 
Louise as a patroness, and for vice-presidents the 
Bishop of Exeter, Lords Lawrence and Lyttleton, 
Mr. Stansfeld, and the Dean of Westminster. 
The chairman (?) of the central committee is Mrs. 
W. Grey. A meeting was recently held, the 
present object being to gain funds. 


Description of our Tlustrations. 
-—_—0——_ 
THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Frontispiece—Black straw hat bound 
with black ribbon. A pink feather and a rose at 
the side. The pink of the feather and flower is 
almost of a salmon shade. A little spray of 
flowers on the strings. 

Fras. 2 and 3.—The back and front of a Polo- 
naise Costume for walking.—For summer seaside 
wear make the polonaise of Italian grass cloth, a 
material very like brown holland, but much supe- 
rior, and trim with white washing braid. Let the 
underskirt be of brown camlet, or brown washing 
satit with bands of white calico or linen 
material stitched on. Yak lace may be 
used instead of fringe, or a plain hem left 
without ornament. ‘The first skirt may be 
made of black silk or grey camlet trimmed with 
yelyet, and the overdress of a shawl costume of 
lighter polonaise, grey tweed trimmed with velvet. 
In these materials it is suitable for Scarboro’ or 
other seaside places, or travelling when a warm 
costume is required. During the present dirty 
weather and again in the autumn it will look well 
thus made. Or it may be made of tussore silk 
trimmed with black velvet over a velveteen skirt 
with bands of satin; or of tussore silk trimmed 
with brown or violet velvet and fringe over a 
brown or violet Irish poplin skirt. 

Fig. 5—An Evening Cap.—Composed of a 
headpiece of white lace, with insertion of lace 
crossing and recrossing at the back, and termi- 
nating in lapets. A bow of light blue satin is fas- 
tened under a trail of blue convolvulus at the right 
side. Strings of blue. 


FANCY WORK. 


Fig. 4,—Lacet edging for Bodices, &c.— 
The materials Lace braid in two sizes, 
and Boar's Head cotton, Nos. 30 and 40. 
After tracing, braid the pattern first with the wide, 
then with the narrow, and then fill in with bars in 
button-hole with No. 30 cotton, and the spider’s- 
web in No. 40, The edge should be in knotted 
cable-stitch, as seeNe 

Fic. 6.—Waistband with Keys and Sachet.— 
Composed of ruby-coloured or turquoise blue 
velvet, with the chains black or gold. The band 
and sachet of the velvet embroidered with chalk 
white beads and Boar's Head cotton, No. 26, 
according to our design. The fringe should be of 
the chalk white beads also. A cut paper pattern 
of this design will be forwarded for three stamps 
and addressed envelope. 
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Fia.7.—A Needlecase.—Composed of scarlet silk, 
divided between each number with a line of black 
velvet, dotted with gold beads. ‘The flap as well as 
the top of each little pocket bound with black velvet. 
Strings of black ribbon, 


Fic. 8.—Star for Collars, &e.—The materials.— 
Mignardise braid, a small shuttle, and Boar’s Head 
crochet cotton, No, 24. Form the braid into a 
round of 11 loops; then, after filling the shuttle, join 
to a loop of the braid, and form a loop for the Ist 
oval, and work 5 double, then 1 pearl, and 5 double 
3 times, and draw close,*, and join to the next loop 
of the braid; then form a loop close for the next 
oval, and work 5 double, join to the last pearl of 
last oval, 5 double, then 1 pearl, and 5 double twice, 
and draw close. Repeat from * all round, and 
fasten off. Then fill up the centre with spider’s-web 
lace stitch. 

Fic. 9. —Mignardise Star.—The materials.— 
Mignardise braid, H. Walker's Penelope crochet 
hook, No. 4, and Boar's Head crochet cotton, 
No. 20. Work 1 double through each of 
the next 27 or 30 loops, then fasten off by 
working 1 single through the 1st double stitch, and 
fasten the braid into a round, neatly, by sewing, 
and then fill up the centre with the cable stitch. 


Fic. 10.—A Leaf in Tatting for ornamenting 
Sleeves, Collars, &c.—The materials,—A small shut- 
tle and Boar’s Head cotton, No. 26 or 80. After fil- 
ling the shuttle, form a loop for the Ist oval with- 
out breaking from thereel, and work 3 double ; then 
1 pearl, and 3 double 6 times, and draw close ; then 
form aloop close for the 2nd oval, and work 5 double; 
then 1 pearl, and 3 double 8 times, 2 double, and 
draw close; then commence the 3rd oval close to 
the last, and work as the Ist oval, and after draw- 
ing close, work upon the reel thread with the 
shuttle 9 double, and after drawing the shuttle 
thread slightly, to curve the stitches into a pretty 
stem, fasten off by knotting the ends together. 

Fre. 11—Insertion for Chemises, &c., in Point 
Lacet.—The materials.—Lace, braid with an 
edge, and Boar's Head cotton, No. 30, or finer. 
The braid should be tacked upon the toille ciree, 
in lines as seen, and then filled in with spider’s- 
web and button-hole bars. 

Fira. 12.—Star in Tatting for spotting Net Veils, 
&e.—The materials. — A small shuttle, and 
Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No 26and 40, or finer 
if desired. 1st star: After forming a loop with 
No. 26 cotton, work 1 double, *, then 1 rather 
small pearl and 3 double, then 1 large pearl and 3 
double; repeat from * 5 times more, 80 making 12 
pearl loops, and draw close ; fasten off at the back 
neatly by knotting the ends together ; fill up cen- 
tre with spider’s-web lace stitch, in No. 40. 

The cottons are numbered in accordance with 
Messrs. W. Evans and Co's Boar’s Head cotton and 
the needle by Messrs. H. Walker's guage. 


A parmer saw an advertised recipe to prevent 
wells and cisterns from freezing. He sent his 
money, and received the answer, “Take in your 
well or cistern on cold nights, and keep it by the 
fire.” 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport 
Dorsetshire: ‘I consider Bunter’s NERVINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From &, Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Circencester : “Ihave tried Bunter’s NERVINE 


in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” Sold 


by all Chemists, 1s. 14. per packet ; or post free for 
15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 

Crorge WASHINGTON was once at a dinner party 
where his host had set him with his back to a fiery 
red hot stove. Finding it quite too hot for com- 
fort, after some squirming he beat a retreat for a 
more comfortable position, at the same time ex- 
plaining the reason. “ Why,” said the hostess 
jocularly, ‘ T thought an old General like you 
could stand fire better than that.” “I never could 
stand fire in my rear,” replied the General. 

Flonnoway’s OINTMENT AND Pitis.—Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia.—Though the former disease, 
remorselessly attacks the young and the robust, and 
the latter ruthlessly selects its yictimsfrom the weak 
and delicate, the same medical treatment will infal- 
libly cure both complaints. After the Biro parts 
have been diligently fomented with hot brine, and 
the skin has been dried, Holloway § Ointment must 
well and perseveringly rubbed in for : few minutes 
twice a day, and his Pills must pe +h Fe according 
to the printed directions wrappe roun each box 
of his medicine. Both Ointment and Pills are 
accompanied by instructions designed for the public 
at large, and no invalid, whoattentively readsthem- 


can now be at any loss to docter himself success 


fully. : epee sat 
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I HAVE STRIVEN TO FORGET THEE. 


BY GEORGIANA C, CLARK, 


J haye striven to forget thee! Let the bird forget its nest 

When fond thoughts of thee are banished from the sunlight of this breast ; 
Let the spring forget to clothe the earth within an emerald yest, 
And the sun delay his setting and forsake the amber West. 


THE PARIS FASHIONS. 


—0———- 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


0 — 

True time of year is approaching when we must 
think of bathing dresses. Every lady of any 
prudence will assuredly have one of her own, 
and not put on any habiliment, too short or too 
long, or half wet, which may just have been re- 
moved from a convalescent fever patient or the 
subject of a cutaneous disorder, a species of ail- 


———— 


the opening only just sufficient to slip them off. 
The blouse is cut like a little boy’s tunic, or it may 
be made from a garibaldi pattern, in two pieces, 
allowing a couple of inches for hems in the front 
piece. First pin a sheet of newspaper to the back 
and front of the garibaldi pattern as wide as the 
hem of the skirt need be (the full width of the 
material), and then scope it away from the hem 
to the waist. To make up the dress, {run the 


shoulder and side seams together on the right 
side, turn, and, if you“do‘not use a machine, stitch | 


I have striven to forget thee, but it cannot be. 
In heart and thought ; 
Ever about thee; and I dream of thee a dream divine. 
Forget ? There’s no oblivion in life for souls like mine. 


IT have striven to forget thee, for I thought thee false and vain; 
Forgive me if I wronged thee, if I caused one throb of pain! aed 
For howe’er I toiled to lull thought, still an exquisite refrain 

From love's old ditty haunted me, again and yet again. 


ub it, I’m thine 
my fancies like the clinging ivy twine 


strapped on like a sandal. Mr, Norman, of West- 
minster-bridge-road, makes a boot which slips on 
and off without any fastening, and can be wrung 
out of the water. It is composed entirely of 
coloured felt. Nets are best to keep the hair neat 
and may be edged with a rouche of scarlet braid. 
The pantaloons cut into a width of material for 
each leg, and the blouse into a width each for 
back and front. A thin serge as light as possible 
is the best for the purpose. 

To pass from bathing dresses to evening 


‘ 


Fic. 2. 


ment for which sea bathing is frequently pre- 
scribed. The bathing costume gains in fayour 
daily, and is highly to be commended for the pro- 
priety of its appearance. Intending bathers will 
do well even to relinquish a new silk dress to se- 
cure a costume for the bath, which can, indeed, be 
made at a small cost and will last several seasons, 
First of all, a pair of pantaloons may be made 
from the pattern of ordinary drawers, cutting 
them longer, and making them to open at the 
hips only—with a single button on the band, 


| | i 
| ip ine 


ye 


Fia. 3 


THE NEWEST FASHIONS 


them again on the wrong side, using thread, not 

cotton; hem the front, and bind the neck and 

short sleeves with a narrow band of the material. | 
Button the front, and make a waistband. Very | 
dark, almost inyisible blue serge trims well | 
with scarlet-worsted braid, half an inch wide. | 
Run it twice round the skirt, up the front, | 
round the arms and ancles, and round the waist- | 
band. Make a_ rouche round the neck | 
of wide scarlet braid. A new bathing shoe is made 
with a sole pierced with holes, felt sides, and 


toilette is only to follow mentally a natural se- 
quence in the transformations of the toilette, for 
she who pursues health in the bright waters in 
the morning need not impair it by a little genial 
mirth and gociality in the evening. A charm 
ing evening dress which we recently saw was 
thus made: A robe composed of a very light 
shade of silk, the tint of a cup of tea in which 
abundance of milk had been mixed, was cut with 
a body slightly open in front, merely parted, 
and not square. Round this was a broad cherry- 
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coloured revers sloped to a point at the waist, and 
composed of China crépe, a little of the grey form- 
ing a piping or under band at each edge. The 
front was open to the top of the slip body, and 
a little bouquet of damask and white rosebuds 
placed in it there, tending to the right side. The 


dine and guipure lace are in fashion, the border- 
They are very suit- 
able in mourning, and on ladies not very young, 
over black or coloured silk, but are most effective 
They are, however, expensive 


ing being of fringe and lace. 


over white muslin. 


to make and do not wear long, soon looking rusty, 
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and finally finished out for common. Now, long 
skirts are a necessity for the one occasion and 
short for the other. Muslin dresses for evening 
wear are invariably made with hanging sleeves. 
White Garibaldis are rarely if at all seen. The 
| book-muslin polonaises takes their place, and may 


ball sleeves had on each a frill edged with fringe 
1 © grey silk and a large cherry bow. Under 
perripi rich lace, Skirt long and plain. Cherry 
thalliend retinue bows; cherry bow on one side of 

Polonai ves to match the grey of the dress. 
iaises composed of stripes of black grena- 


Fia. 4. 
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creased, and flimsy. 

There is one respect in which the toilette of the 
present day is expensive. It is the impossibility of 
wearing a walking dress for evening toilette. Once 
a black silk or some similar garb could be made 
generally useful when no great display was needed 


Fic, 12. 


be cut high or square or heart-shaped and assumed 
over a high or low silk body. They are often worn 
over black, and generally with coloured bows 
and sash 


rea re 
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“HOW I MET MY FATE.” 
——0—— 
BY LAURENCE LESLIE. 


—O— 

T uave heard it said that to be followed by a 
stray black dog is a sure sign some good luck is 
about to befall one. Now I do not know how that 
may be, for though I am continually coming 
across dogs of all shades and species who persist 
in accompanying me in my walks, I cannot recall 
any wonderful piece of good luck ever coming to 
me in consequence ; and yet, ungrateful monster 
that I am, the young lady sitting at my elbow has 
just reminded me that had it not been for @ re- 
markably ugly pug dog which is lying before us 
on the hearthrug, what did happen never woul 
have happened, and I most certainly should have 
died an old bachelor. What a terrible fate 
that would have been! Let me relate, then, how it 
all came to pass. It is now more than two years 
ago that, as I was passing through one of the west- 
end squares one fine afternoon in the height of the 
season, I was suddenly aware that there was a dog 
by my side which did not belong to me. It wasa 
pug, and he was looking up into my face and ask- 
ing me in his dog-like way to protect him, or to 
see him safely housed. Now I hate a pug, and I 
was determined not to meet the eye of my would- 
be friend ; besides, how was T to know whether he 
was, after all, a lost dog or not. Tt was getting 
late, and I was not going to be put to all sorts of 
trouble and inconvenience for that pug. I re- 
solved, therefore, to steel my heart against him. 
He persisted in following me. I stopped, the dog 
stopped too. With my head in the air I made 
an abrupt turn with a view to looking out—hope- 
lessly, 1 confess—for anyone to whom he might 
seem at all likely to belong ; but IT saw no one, not 
even the shadow of a Plush upa gateway, or at 
an open door. Unfortunately, as I again turned 
to pursue my way our eyes met and the beast 
jumped about me joyously and worked his hideous 
tail backwards and forwards with exquisite satis- 
faction. What was to be done, night coming on 
and a valuable dog houseless and miserable. I felt 
it would be cruel to desert him ; and to take him 
home with me was quite out of the question, for 
the very good reason that I was not going home. 
What was to be done? A sudden thought 
occurred in the emergency. He could not have 
strayed far, for such a dog as that would have been 
snapped up by some professional “ fancier” in no 
time. He must, then, belong to one or other of the 
houses in the square. What if I knocked at every 
door till I came to the right one, and put the 
question to every Jeames and Thomas who opened 
unto me, whether they had lost a pug dog from 
the house. It seemed the wisest thing to do, for 
even if I failed to find the rightful owner, there 
was just the chance that the dog might be recog- 
nised by someone who knew its master or mistress, 
as the case might be. Accordingly, ascending the 
steps of the first door that presented itself I 
knocked. Butler, supercilious and unpleasant, 
wished it to be perfectly understood that they kep’ 
no dogs whatever there, and evidently doubted the 
truth of my statement with regard to the dog’s 
history and thought it was some dodge of mine 
for getting into the house and walking off with 
any little thing near to hand. Knocked next door 
with much the same result, felt embarrassed and 
guilty, and wished the dog at the bottom of the 
Red Sea. Began to think it would never do to go 
on as I had intended. Walked down half that 
side of the square and crossed over to the opposite 
side. Should I make one more attempt ? Try 
that house with the portico in the centre and then 
give it up. Yes, that should be my last attempt, 
which failing, I must jump into a hansom cab. I 
ascended the steps and, as luck would have it, rang 
the visitors’ bell by mistake ; I had only intended 
to ask the question of Plush, What, then, was my 
bewilderment on the door being opened by a 
nurserymaid with a baby in her arms, some half 
a dozen other little creatures flung themselves 
into my arms, and, laughing and jumping about 
me, caught hold of my coat-tails and whiskers and 
dragged me into the hall, pug scampering about 
amongst them meanwhile just as if it was all right 
and he was at home again. “You darling, de- 
lightful , great big cousin,” cried a sweet little 
fairy-like creature in a blue sash as big as herself, 
darting up at me and giving another pull at my 
whiskers, “We've been looking through the key- 
hole for you, all of us, with Nancy and baby for 
ever so long, and Clara has been crying because you 
did not come quick. Oh, here comes mama and 
Mary. Dear mama, it is cousin Frank home at last,’ 
and before I could explain myself I felt two fair 
arms around my neck, andtwo sweet lips pressed 
against my own, whilst tears of joy fell from the 
lady’s mild blue eyes. What should I do? What, I 
should like to know, would any fellow haye done 
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under such peculiar circumstances, knowing, too, 
as I did quite well, that the younger and prettier 
lady standing by, was waiting her turn to go 
through the same performance? T strongly sus- 
pect he would have done much as I did, and not 
unwillingly. Happiest of men, and of supposed 
cousins! How sweet to. me is the memory of that 
kiss and the blush that followed as that dear girl 
exclaimed, “There, Frank, I said I would do it ; 
I was determined to be before Clara, and to wel- 
come you home in true cousinly fashion, and now 
how 1 will tease her about it!” ‘From this it was 
clearly evident to me that the said Clara would 
go through the same agreeable ceremony. Clara, 
too, who had been crying because I had not come 


| quickly enough ; of course she would! Calls for 


that young lady were now resounding all over the 
house. Where was the dear girl? Had no one 
told her? What a shame! “Go, Algey, run, 
dear child, and fetch Clara.” Everybody spoke 
at once; and pug barked in chorus; the noise was 
deafening. Meantime, the elder lady, taking me 
again affectionately by the hand, looked up into 
my face and rattled on in her cheery voice, telling 
me again and again how rejoiced they all were to 
see me safely amongst them, and completely 
drowning each and every attempt I made to ex- 
plain that I feared they had mistaken me for 
someone else; when in truth I had simply rang 
the bell to inquire whether they had lost a pug 
dog. But no! I could not edge in a word. 
Fondly the lady was dwelling on my fine propor- 
tions, she had never expected me to be so tall and 
such 2 well-developed looking fellow. TI had left 
them a boy in jackets, how many years ago I 
knew not! ‘Ah, and dear Clara! Clara had 
grown up very beautiful, everybody loved Clara,” 
pursued the lady, looking archly at me, adding 
that I ought to consider myself the most fortunate 
fellow on earth. Alas! I perceived I was getting 
now into a nice little dilemma! and that the dif- 
ficulty of explaining myself was growing each 
moment greater. How was this? Why was I to 
consider myself the most fortunate fellow on earth, 
and to have those knowing looks cast at me; just 
because a certain young lady of the name of Clara 
happened to be loved by everybody. Of course I 
did not doubt for one moment that she was be- 
loved. If she at all resembled the rest of the 
family, from the baby upwards, she must of ne- 
cessity be very charming. But I scarcely had time 
to make this reflection when sounds of footsteps, 
footsteps how fairy-like! came upon my ear, and 
in another second a fair young girl all smiles and 
dimples, with light flowing hair—Mary’s sister, as I 
could see at a glance, and of course the identical 
Clara—ran into the dining-room whither I had 
been conducted by the children almost by main 
force on my arrival. As soonas she caught sight of 
me she slackened her speed, blushed, and trembled 
visibly. Doubtless it was expected that I should rush 
forward and meet her half-way. But that would 
never do; Icould not carry the joke so far as 
that. Hitherto all the cousinly love and affec- 
tion had been on their side and perfectly voluntary, 
and it would be inconsistent if it were otherwise 
in this instance. I waited somewhat anxiously, 
wondering whether I was to have a kiss from the 
dainty little lady. But no, Clara was more coy ; 
she drew herself up in a somewhat dignified man- 
ner and extending her little white hand made me 
a low curtsey. At this everyone began to laugh, 
when to my relief the visitors’ bell again rang, and 
in another second a yoice at the door, in tones 
familiar to me though at that moment I could not 
say where I had heard them before, cried out in 
accents of joyful emotion—‘ Clara, my own, my 
dearest, aunt, dear aunt, dear Mary, and thisis little 
Fanny I suppose—Uncle Henry not home from 
the City, yet of course.” And then the gentleman's 
dark curly head went bobbing from one to the 
other until at length he looked up and our eyes 
met. It was Frank Burrell, my old friend Frank, 
who had been almost my second self in Australia 
where we had been thrown much together man 
years back. It was he, then, the long-looked for, 
and earnestly desired cousin, for whom I had been 
so singularly mistaken, and this was the house of 
which he used so to love to talk, and that kind and 
genial lady was that aunt who had been to him as 
a mother and brought him up as though he had 
been her own son, and the beautiful girl with the 
flowing hair was that cousin Clara, to whom he 
had been engaged ever since she was in short 
frocks and he in jackets. I saw it all now, and 
most heartily did I laugh at the bewilderment and 
confusion of the ladies; in fact, when Frank Bur- 
rel was told what had occurred we all set up 
regular laughing chorus. “And it happened 
entirely through your picking up this dog’” 
Well, old fellow, all I can say is, you area great 
deal more lucky than I am, for I should most cer- 
tainly have turned up here some hours sooner but 
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for a confounded dog of mine, a pug that will not 
follow; the consequence was, I lost him whilst 
speaking toa man I met in Oxford-street.” “A 
pug,” exclaimed I, and my heart beat with hope 
that it might prove to be the very one my friend 
had lost. I had forgotten all about the animal 
till that moment. It had strayed away into the 
next room with the children. I dived in amongst 
them, and catching him up by the neck held him 
aloft for inspection. It was the very identical 
pug. Ineed not say that my rejoicings were quite 
equal to those of his master’s at the restoration. 
I began to think it high time to leave the happy 
family whose acquaintance I had made in such a 
singular manner, but Mrs. Seymour, my friend’s 
aunt, would not hear of it. ‘To part thus from 
my newly-found relatives would never do,” said 
she, with a laugh. “No indeed, I must stay and 
bear Frank and her husband company at dinner ; 
she was sure he would be delighted to make my 
acquaintance for dear Frank’s sake.” I flattered 
myself Mary Seymour looked approval at this 
speech from her mother, and I therefore joyfully 
accepted the invitation, for I was indeed loath to 
separate abruptly from my old friend, Frank 
Burrell, and to say farewell to these most agreeable 
people. 


% % * * * * * *% 


In less than six weeks after that I had the 
happiness of acting the part of best man to Frank, 
and during the honeymoon the pug came to stay 
with me; and so attached did that dog become to 
my ways and my hearth-rug, that even after the 
pride and bridegroom had returned home he stayed 
on with me. But what this dog has to do with 
my not dying an old bachelor some of my readers 
may perchance wish to know? Well, the fact is, 
I never could forget Mary Seymour's cousinly 
welcome on the day when I found the dog ; I never 
could see her afterwards without thinking what a 
dear, sweet, loveable girl she was, what a good 
daughter, what a kind sister, and, lastly, what an 
excellent wife she would make for me ; and so one 
day I popped the question and-—happiest of men 
—I was accepted. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP’ 


oO 


Mr. Wits is writing a drama for Mr. H. 
Irving. 


A prece, in four acts, by M. Amédée Achard; 
entitled ‘Faustine,” has been read at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre. 


We understand Miss Mary Pitt is engaged by 
Dion Boucicault to appear at Covent Garden in 
August next. 


Mr. Cuentnam is the author of a new extrava- 
ganza, which is in preparation at the Adelphi 
Theatre. 


“ Otp Heads and Young Hearts’ is to be pro- 
duced at the Vaudeville Theatre. In it Mr. W. 
Farren will appear. 


A crAnp morning performance, in which the 
most eminent and dramatic artists now in town 
will take part, will be given at Drury-lane on 
Wednesday next, in aid of the funds of the Royal 
Dramatic College. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan take their final 
farewell of the public on Saturday, the 6th of July, 
at Drury-lane theatre, which will be under the 
immediate patronage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 


Durina the next opera season at St. Petersburg, 
Madame Patti will receive 40,000fr. a month ; 
Madlle. Nilsson, 35,000,fr. ; Madame Volpini, 
22,500fr.; and the baritone, Graziani, 20,000fr. 


Madame Lucca is engaged at the Academy of Music 
in New York, at 35,000fr. a month, 


Mr. Morris Abrams, the lessee and manager 
of the Pavilion theatre, announces his first benefit 
for Friday and Saturday next. Many favourite 
actors and actresses have promised to appear. 
Among them the eminent tragedian, Mr. James 
Anderson, of the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden, 
who will sustain his great character of Ingomar, 
We wish Mr, Abrahams a bumper benefit. 


On Monday evening Mr. Phelps made his first 
appearance in Manchester, at the Prince’s theatre, 
in his great part of Cardinal Wolsey in Henry 
VIL. The play was excellently mounted, and the 
leading actor was, with one or two slight excep- 
tions, supported well. Mrs. Charles Calvert, whose 
return to the stage will be hailed with general 
srtisfaction, took the part of Queen Catherine. She 
played with great dignity and spirit, Mr. J. G. 
Shore played Henry VIII, 
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THE THEATRES, 


—— o0—_ — 
THE PRINCESS'S. 


The drama of Haunted Houses is laid aside for 
a season to give place to Mr. Fechter, who, for a 
certain number of nights prior to his return to 
America, will delight an attentive audience with 
the impersonation of the character in which he 
originally took the dramatic world by storm, and 
achieved a sensational success. Saturday night a 
crowded house welcomed his first re-appearance 
in Hamlet, and listened in breathless silence to the 
great actor's thrilling recitals of passages so well 
known that “they are familiar in fonr mouths as 
household words.” That is to say, as many of the 
audience as could do so listened, for we will not pass 
over the opportunity which here occurs to us to 
pass our censure on certain noisy fellows, soi disant 
gentlemen, who from time to time took possession 
of the lobby to carry on a conversation viva voce to 
the annoyance of the whole dress circle. We have 
frequently of late had oceasion to lament the ill- 
breeding and selfishness of persons in the stalls or 
boxes who persist in talking aloud and foisting 
their own silly or snarling remarks upon every 
one round them in place of speeches from the 
stage which are thus overpowered. For us 
to dwell on the genius of a Fechter would 
be to quote a well known passage of the great 
dramatist he so well knows how to interpret, ‘to 
gild refined gold.” Miss Rose Leclercq’s imper- 
sonation of Ophelia is eminently successful. She 
sustains a trying character with the utmost 
delicacy, grace, and pathos. Madame Fanny 
Huddart, whilst every inch a queen is no less 
every incha woman, Mr. Barrett plays Polonius 
with humour, and Mr. H. Russell sustains the 
role of the King effectively. The ghost of Hamlet's 
father, Mr. J. C. Cowper, received an ovation of 
applause, and a summons before the curtain, an 
honour several other actors participated. The 
popular comedian, Mr. J. Clarke, came before the 
audience in a new character as the gravedigger, 
into which sombre impersonation he contrived to 
throw his usual humour. The piece is well placed 
on the boards, and the scenery good. There was 
no tragedy in the management, at least. All 
passed off with perfect ecldt—no scenes refused to 
‘move on” or off, no curtains hitched half-way, 
and no unreasonably long intervals marked the 
transitions, or vague pauses informed the unini- 
tiated where the prompter was not—little contre- 
temps, one or more of which too often mark the 
passage of a first night. 

Hanlet was followed by a scene from Martin 
Chuzzlewit, between Sairey Gamp (Mr. John 
Clarke) and Betsey Prig (Mrs. Addie.) The same 
programme will be carried out until due notice of 
the revival of Haunted Houses, 


THE ROYALTY. 


Tre Royalty, under the new management of 
Miss Edith Bertram, opens auspiciously. Mr. 
Arthur O'Neil has given to the dramatic world 
an excellent comedy, a series of photographs of 
social phases, full of interest, and Bohemia and 
Belgravia may be pronounced a success. All 
that can be wished is some attenuation in the 
third act, where the scene between the brother and 
sister somewhat drags; and that between the two 
ladies, which seems still more protracted, in spite of 
the excellent acting of the manager, should be cut 
down to two or three short sentences, in which so 
able an author as Mr. O'Neil could yery well 
prompt Mrs. Coyne to extract a promise from Amy 
without an appearance of abruptness, though as 
that promise is never brought into play, it would 
almost tally better with the sequel were it refused. 
The story runs thus: An orphan brother and sis- 
ter of the name of Brabazon, descendants of a 
Spanish family, are well born, poor, and Maud, 
the sister, who is the elder, inherits the family 
pride. But she has also a strong affection for her 
brother Arthur, for whose advancement she sacri- 
fices herself in a marriage with a mushroom mil- 
lionaire and M.P., given to vulgarity of speech 
in general, and a contempt for the letter H in par- 
ticular. Arthur, however, disappoints his sister 
by ignoring the advantages of “a place,” culti- 
vating a distaste for the artifices of fashionable 
Society, and deciding on the career of an artist. 

€scene opens in “ Bohemia,” in the would-be 
artist’s studio. We find him engaged on a picture of 
Dolly Varden, the model for which is the daugh- 
er of his landlady, herself an artist’s widow. We 
Tees *00on discover that Arthur Brabazon and Amy 
The Hons eubiect of Dolly Varden, are lovers. 
wakes EWE a uis Singleton, of the Red Tape office, 
his friend iscovery, and doubting the motives of 
» Warns both parties in a friendly 


spirit. Michael Angelo M. Guilp, a middle- 
aged artist, a sort of adopted father of the charm- 
ing and pretty Amy, a character as true to life 
in the personification of the actor as in the con- 
ception of the author, also makes the discovery, 
asserts his right to protect his adopted daughter, 
and orders Brabazon to quit the house. Mrs. Fenton, 
a silly, vulgar woman, has also made the discovery 
as well, and is anxious to promote a love-match. 
Meanwhile the sister, Mrs. Brassy Coyne, and her 
husband call at the studio, and Arthur introduces 
M‘Guilp as the painter of the picture, which 
Mr. Coyne buys, whilst Mrs. Coyne invites 
M‘Guilp and Amy, as “lions,” to her Saturday 
soirée. The scene now changes to “ Belgravia.” 
A good deal of fun is caused—annoyance to the 
hostess—by the uninvited appearance of Mrs. 
Fenton to chaperone her daughter, clad in a short 
costume of magenta silk, flounced with scarlet. 
On discovering that Arthur is likely to find a wife 
in Amy, and that an actual living lodging-house 
keeper has got in amongst her “ lions,” a terrible 
scene ensues between brother and sister, on which 
the drop scene falls. “ Arcadia” next dawns upon 
our view. Arthur is recovering from a nearly fatal 
illness,throughout which his Bohemian friends have 
nursed him back to life, and learned on their 
side to appreciate his noble character, and, 
in spite of Bohemian prejudices, believe that 
a gentleman may also be a true and honest fellow. 
Suddenly Mrs. Coyne appears on the scene, in- 
tent to break off the love match even at the 
eleventh hour. The announcement of Arthur’s 
success as an artist, on reading the critiques on 
the opening of the academy, the total defeat of 
the proud and fair Belgravian, and the general 
consent of everybody to the impending marriage, 
is, briefly told, the finale of the play. 
The limit of spacé forbids us doing full 
justice to our subject, and we can only recom- 
mend our readers to go and see for themselves a 
piece as well put upon the boards as it is happily 
conceived. Miss Edith Bertram is a finished 
actress, whose talent is only equal to her 
beauty, and she sustains the réle of the fashionable 
and proud woman with a well-bred dignity of 
manner which never permits her, in the most im- 
passioned scenes, to forget that she is impersonating 
alady. Miss Tasker exhibits a little of the nervous- 
ness of the novice, but she enacts Amy Fenton with 
a grace and modest timidity, very suitable to her 
character. Mr. Teesdale sustains the part of 
Arthur Brabazon with much spirit. The Hon. 
Louis Singleton,the place-holder in the “ Red Tape 
Office” in the hands of Mr. Peveril, is in every 
way a gentleman. The Michael Angelo M‘Guilp of 
Mr. A. Wood is a clever and telling piece of 
acting, and Miss Everard’s Mrs. Fenton found 
great favour with the audience. Mr. G. Yarnold, 
who so long wore his laurels at the Surrey, re- 
appearing on the present occasion in new quarters, 
makes the most of the small part of Frank Turner. 
There is a good deal of fun in the reading of the 
criticisms on the academy from the daily papers, 
which are introduced under the names of The 
Morning Toast, the Gusher, and the Trimmer. 
Mr. Henry Forrester interpreted Mr. Brassey 
Coyne with sufficient gravity and unconscious 
mispronounciation. In a word, the public as well 
as the company seemed quite equal to fulfil all 
that was required of them, as the plaudits were 
long and loud. When the curtain rose on Arcadia, 
the artist, Mr. Gordon, was unanimously called 
forth and vociferously applauded. <A prettier 
scene is not often put on the stage, and there was 
something fresh and unlike what we generally see 
in theatrical backgrounds in the view from 
Richmond Hill, The various actors were called 
forward when the drop-scene fell on the first act, 
as well as at the finale of the piece, when Mr. 
O'Neil himself was summoned to sustain the 
customary ovation that attends a dramatic triumph. 


THE proprietor of a fashion-book published at 
Dresden, and which has taken in hand the task 
of freeing the art of the toilette from French 
predominance, has just received the following 
letter from the Prussian Minister in Saxony: 
—“ You have had the kindness to send to Prince 
de Bismarck three numbers of your estimable 
journal, which has been created to establish 
national fashions and to regulate their change 
according to the German character. His excel- 
lency charges me to inform you that he attaches 
a particular interest to your attempt to deliver 
dress and manners from the hitherto exclusive 
interest of foreigners.—Accept, &c., Baron 
d’ E1cHMANN, 


Dr. Braprey’s FEMALE Prrrg.—To be taken in an 
Female Complaints, removing all irregularities and 
obstructions of the Female System. 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, 
per box; sent by post for stamps. 
Bond-street, Brighton, 
bottle, 


T. BRADLEY, 33, | 
Female mixture, 2s, 9d, , per | 


AMUSING SCRAPS. 
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Wuy is the Lady's Own Paper like an ermine 
jacket ? 

Because it is made for the ladies, and has many 
tales (tails) in it. 

A new Canpipate ror Kyicntuoop.— An 
advertisement in Figaro informs us that, “The 
pimple remover, Baldwin’s tar soap, is a Com- 
panion of the Bath!” 


A GENTLEMAN sent a lad with a letter to the 
post-office, and money to pay the postage. Having 
returned with the money, he said, “ Guess I’ve done 
the thing slick ; I seen a good many folks puttin 
letters in the post-office through a hole, and so I 
watched my chance, and got mine in for nothing.” 


A mrvistrr at a coloured wedding in America, 
wishing to make some humourous remarks, said, 
‘On such occasions as this it is customary to kiss 
the bride, but in this case we will omit it.” To 
this ungallant remark the indignant bridegroom 
very pertinently replied, ‘‘On such occasion as this 
it is customary to give the minister $10, but in 
this case we will omit it.” 


Ax English writer says in his advice to young 
married women, “ that their mother Eve married a 
gardener.” It might be added that the gardener 
in consequence of the match, lost his situation. 


A man hearing of another who was a hundred 
years old said contemptuously: ‘‘ Pshaw! what a 
fuss about nothing! Why, if my grandfather was 
alive he would bea hundred and fifty years old.” 

A PHILOSOPHER says: “If you want a pair of 
boots to last four years, melt and mix four ounces 
of mutton tallow, apply while warm, place the boots 
in a closet, and go barefoot.” 


A Lecturer, addressing a large audience, con- 
tended, with tiresome prolixity, that art could not 
improve nature; until one of his hearers, losing 
all patience, set the room ina roar, by exclaiming, 
“How would you look without your wig ?” 


*“ Zounps, fellow,” exclaimed a choleric old 
gentleman to a very phlegmatic, matter-of-fact per 
son, “Ishall go out of my wits.”—* Well, you 
won't have far to go,” said the phlegmatic man. 


Wny is a sword that is too brittle like an ill- 
natured and passionate man ?—Because it is svap- 
pish and ill-tempered. 

Ar a wedding, the other day, one of the guests, 
who often is a little absent-minded, observed 
gravely: “Ihave often remarked that there have 
been more women than men married this year.” 


Tnx late Lord Chancellor, in one of his shoot- 
ing excursions at Wareham, in Dorsetshire, unex- 
pectedly came across a person who was sporting 
over his land without leaye. His lordship in- 
quired if the stranger was aware he was trespass- 
ing, or if he knew to whom the estate belonged ? 

“ What's that to you?” was the reply, 
pose you are one of Old Bag’s keepers.” 

“No,” replied his lordship, “ your supposition 
isa wrong one, my friend, for I am Old Bags 
himself.” 

A prntist having presented a bill for the tenth 
time toa rich skinflint, ‘It strikes me,” said the 
latter, “that this is a pretty round bill.” —“ Yes,” 
replied the dentist, ‘I’ve sent it round often 
enough to make it appear so, and I’ve called now 
to get it squared.” 


“Satu thanks to you, sir,” said a plaintiff to 
one of his witnesses, “for what you said in this 
cause.” ‘ Ah, sir,” said the conscientious witness, 
“but just think of what I didn’t say.” 

“Mr. § , is your customer B—-—— aman 
to be trusted?” ‘I know of no one more so, 
He is to be trusted for ever: he never pays.” 

A pay or two ago, a Quaker and a hot-headed 
youth were quarrelling in the street. The broad- 
brimmed friend kept his temper most equably, 
which seemed but to increase the anger of the 
other. 

“ Fellow,” said the latter, “ I don’t know a big- 
ger fool than you are,” finishing the sentence with 
an oath. 

“Stop, friend,” replied the Quaker, ‘thee for- 
gettest thyself.” Pec 

Srrance, Moore, and Wright, the notorious 
wags, were, on acertain occasion, dining together, 
when Moore observed :-— 

“There’s one knaye among us, and that’s 
Strange.” 

« Ah, no,” said Wright, “there's one Moore,” 

“ Ah,” said Strange, “that’s Wright. 

Ti following maternal notice recently appeared 
in the Davenport Gazette: “If K. H., who left 
home, in Davenport, on Thursday, February 29, 
will write to her mother, telling her where she is, 
she will not be asked to come home, but her trunk 
will be sent to her, 
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LETTER BASKET. 
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© LADIES’ CONFIDENCES. 


Mazrran.—Y our hair is light brown. The handwriting 
indicates carelessness and a quick temper. 

MirtaM.—We are very far from laughing at your 
story, butitis not quite up to our mark. You had 
omitted punctuation altogether. If, as you say, itis a 
bit from a friend’s life, we pity poor Nelly, and think 
her cousin George a great scoundrel for whom hanging 
would be tco good. 

CHartiz’s DarLtinc.—The handwriting is pretty ; 
jt indicates cultivation, decision, exactness, and neat- 
ness. The hair is light brown, with a golden shade. 
There is no meaning to the name of Nelly, it is an 
abbreviation of Ellen. Ellen means‘ ‘light.”” 

Marion says: “I have frequently had calls from 
fashionable ladies who have sent their cards in, or left 
them, with one or more corners turned down- Can you 
tell me the meaning of it? Pride prevents my asking 
on any oneelse. By answering the above, through the 
Lady's Own Paper, you will much oblige a friend.” The 
turning down of the corner of the card means that the 
ladies or gentlemen, as the case may be, left them in 
person, instead of sending them by messenger or other- 
wise. 

ApELE says: “* Be so kind as to inform me if there is 
any difference between a hot-house, @ green-house, anda 
conservatory. My son and [ have just had an argumen 
about it, and we leave it to you to decide.’”? A hot-house 
might be for cucumbers, and not a conservatory, which 
need not be a hot-house ; and a green-house may be only 
a place for sheltering green plants in the winter. Buta 
conservatory is, in common language, a green-house for 
exotics or tender plants. 

Constant READER says: “I have found such valuable 
information in your answers to correspondents that I 
cannot refrain from confiding to you and asking your 
advice on a matter in which I feel most intensely 
interested. I am twenty-four years old, and profess to 
he of a philosophic turn of mind, and believe that I have 
never yet experienced love as 1 have heard and read of 
it, although I am not positively assured that such is the 
Three years ago I met a youns lady, and enjoyed 
her society for a year afterwards, who is physically my 
for her gentle and un- 
obtrusive demeanour, her pure and pious example, and 
me, but she lacks that force 
that Iso much admire in a 
I have never professed to her that I loved her 


thoughts seem to associate 
companion. 
persuade myself that I 
trouble, and if you will please be kind enough 
me what to do under the circumstances, and to answer 
through the columns of your excellent paper, you will 
greatly relieve and more than oblige.” 
phers always puzzle us—and themselves ; and they are 


never mcre unintelligible than when in loye. You doubt 
if you love enough ? Do philosophers ever 
love enough? Is _ love consistent with the 


true philosopher’s temper? She is quiet—the very 
quality for a philosopher’s wife. A woman of spirit 
would often be obliged to tell her philosopher too plain 
truths—e. g., Xantippe and Socrates. Next to a good 
talker is a good listener, and that is exactly what was 
most agreeable to all the philosophers we have met. 
Propose at once ; and if we may venture a suggestion to 
a philosopher, propose not as a philosopher, but as a 
man. 

{!BrunzrrE says: “ Being in a dreadful state of agita- 
tion, I appeal for your advice. I feel myself deeply in 
Jove with a young man,a clerk by profession. He is 
rather nice looking. The obstacle Iam engaged to a 
gentleman abroad, who has a good income of his own 
besides a profession. Which am Lto marry? The one 
abroad is extremely handsome,and I like him very well.” 
You are bound in honour as well as good sense to keep 
your engagement with the gentleman abroad. Do not 
tee the clerk again. Absence and Time are wonderful 
specifics. You will thank us sincerely in years to come 
if you follow our advice. 


CHARADES, &c. 
CHARADES. 
Though my first’s a single thing, 
Yet many hundreds from it spring, 
To men and animals a treat, 
For each will freely of it eat. 
Now I declare it is a flower, 
That sweetly scents the verdant bower. 
Within my second I discover 
The true exactness of a lover,— 
And when Aurora’s tints are spread, 
Behold my second leave its bed. 
Undaunted by a sense of fear 
His courage now will soon appear, 
¥or when contesting for a prize 
He never yields, though sometimes dies. 
My whole, I now beg leave to say, 
Is always decked in fine array. 
ConunDRUMS. 
> 4, Of what profession is every child ? 
+ 2. For what moral reason should a lady never employ 
an inferior tailor? : 
3. Why are your eyes like friends living in distant 
climes? 
4, Why isa bad-tempered horse the best hunter ? 
5. What sort of face does an auctioneer like best ? 
6. What is the difference between a sempster and a 
husbandman ? 
7. What is it of which we have two every year, two 
every week, and two every day? 


ANSWERS. 
1. When it is made into a ruler. 
2, When it is full of knots, 
3. An oyster. 
4, Facetious. 
5, Large S. (largess). 
6. Because it is drawn with a drag on. 
7. Because it is in bliss. : 
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(AREETS. TURKEY. MAPLE and Co. 
(JARPETS. 5Guineas, MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(GARERTS MAPLE and Co. 
(GABEETS: MAPLE and Co. 
(ARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(SUBTAINS. DAMASK. MAPLE and Co. 
Go NS SILK. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 


AURTAINS, DINING AND DRAWING- 
ROOM. The largest and most varied stock of 
Curtain Materials in London. Good all woul reps, double 
width, ls. 6d. per yard; striped reps, all wool, and 
double width, from 3s. 3d. per yard. This material does 
not require lining or trimming. Silks, Brocatelles, 
Satins, of all colours and widths ; also, the Shanghae 


Satin. 
MAPLE and Co., 146. 147. Tottenham-court-road. 


RURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
SS MAPLE and Co. 
7 URNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
URNITURE MAPLE and Co. 
jRULSEAUE MAPLE and Co. 


URNITURE.—MAPLE and Co.—Families 
y who study economy and durability and elegance 
should visit this Kstablishment before giving their orders. 
A Ten-Roomed House furnished complete in 24 hours. 
‘An ‘Illustrated Catalogue post-free.—145, 146, 147, 
Tottenham-court-road. 


1S art MAPLE and Co. 
EDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 
| BUSSE SR MAPLE and Co. 


MAPLE and Co. 
MAPLE and Co. 


MAPLE and Co. 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Pee FURNITURE. 


q SRT FURNITURE. 


ED ROOM FURNITURE, MAPLE and Co 

For BEDSTEADS in wood, iron, and brass, fitted 
with farniture and bedding complete. Suites for bed- 
rooms from 10 guineus each. See Illustrated Catalogue. 
MAPLE and Co., 145, 146, 147, Tottenham-court-road : 
1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12,13, 14, Tottenham-place. 


ne 
OYAL ADELPHI THEAT RE.—Proprietor 
\  B. Webster; Managers, B. Webster, F. B, Chat- 
terton. Every Evening, at 7, JUST LIKE ROGER. 
At 7.45. BHILDA, THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
Messrs. J. Fernandez, Brittain Wright, A. C. Lilly, CO. 
H. Stephenson, H. Cooper, F. Stainforth and W. 
M‘Intyre. Conclude with THE AREA BELL. 


Mr. H. L. Bateman. Every Even- 
g atv, BAMBOOZLING. _ Mr. C. Warner. At 8, 
Miss Virginia Francis : Messrs. 
To conclude with A 
Mr, Irish, Mrs. Egan. 


ROxeu LYCEUM THEATRE. — Lessee 
in 


LEAH. Miss Bateman, 
Ryder, Warner, 
PLEASANT NEIGHBOUR. 


RoxsL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Lessee 
B. Webster: Managers, B; Webster and F. B. 


Chatterton. Every Evening, at 7. MY HEART’S IN 
TAE HIGHLANDS. At 7.45, HAMLET. Mr. Fechter, 


Messrs. J.C. Cowper, Billington, Clarke, Seyton, Barrett, 
Russell, Fenton, &c.; Miss R. Jueclercq, Madame Fanny 
Huddart, &. And SAIREY GAMP. 


SS a a 
OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 

and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough.—Every even- 

ing at 7,30, TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. Messrs, 
John 8. Clarke and Crouch; Mesdames F. iughes, E, 
Chambers, &c. After which, AMONG THE BREAKERS, 
Mr. J. 8- Clarke; Mesdames R. Cullen, Venn, Raymond 
&e, And THE LAST OF THE BARONS; Messrs? 
Terry, Atkins, &c,; Mesdames Amy Sheridan, Pitt, &c, 


OF WALE’S ROYAL THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. 
Bancroft).—Every Evening, at 8, MONEY. Messrs. 
Hare, Coghlan, F. Dewar , Archer, Collette, Glover, Dyas, 
Herbert, Denison, Campwell, Franks,Newton, Robinson, 
Rivers, Cadogan, Bancroft, and G, Honey: Mesdames 
Leigh Murray, Fanny Brough, Marie Wilton. 


RINCE 


RR oxaue THEATER E.—Under the Manage- 

ment of Miss Edith Bertram. Every Evening, at 
NEW PLACE. At 8, BOHEMIA AND BEL- 
GRAVIA. Misses Everard, Tasker, and Edith Bertram ; 
Messrs, Teesdale, Peverill, Forrester, Yarnold, and A. 
Wood, Conclude with A BILIOUS ATTACK. Mr. A. 


Wo 


7.30, MY 


THE Lapy’s Own Paper is published by Thoma 
Smith, at2 & 3, Shoe-lane, Flect-street. It may also be 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents 
throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the Office, 2 
and 3, Shoe-lane, H.C., upon the receipt of P,0.0., cost- 
ing ld., at the following rates :— 


One Year, Monthly Parts, post free ... 8s. 6d. 

ye Weekly Numbers 1) _—sss+r 6s. 6d. 
Half-year - ” ay Tiasse os . 33, 3d. 
Quarter 5 eyet 9 Fess sesees 1s. 8d. 


° -”? ” y 
Single Copies post free for Threehalfpence. 

When penny stamps are sent in payment, they should 
be reckoned as thirteen to the shilling. 

Back NumMBERS AND Parts.—Where difficulty 
is experienced in procuring BACK NUMBERS, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt 0, 
stamps; Twenty numbers are now published, at one! 
penny ; they will be gent to any address for Twenty 
stamps. Four parts are published; they will be sent 
post free, upon the receipt of 28 pennv stamns. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) ...... 33. 6d. 
Every additional Line.......sssesrseerrs Os. 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under 63. Od. 
Every additional Line........++.++ neernnen . 1s.0d. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Cheques should be crossed London and County Bank. 

Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 & 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 
nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


W. MARCHANT, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

Dealer in Glass, China, Earthenware, Ironmongery, Tin 

Goods, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures and Orna- 

ments, Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods, 

Japanned Goods, American Pails, and Importer of 

Foreign Glass. 


Goods Lent on Hire. 


;MILLARD’S 


“INVIS1B LE’ 
BE FACE POWDER, 


N 
EXQUISITE TOILET 
PREPARATION 

= FOR 


m Beautifying and Preserving 
the Complexion, 


DELICATELY 
PERFUMED. 


Specially adapted for use in 
hot climates. 


‘ Sold by Chemists, Perfumers 
\ &c., in Packets, 64. 
And Elegant Boxes, with Puff,is.and 2s. each. 


Just published, price 28. 6d. 
QO’ the CURABILITY of CANCER. 
and its ( 


Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation 5 Enlarged by an account of the Cures 


effected in England. 
' By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 
iondon: Wyman and pone 74, Great Queen-street , 
GL. Ouv BS. Beha ee KID 
unequalled for fit and durability, newly introduce 
to this country by SAML. HODGKINSON & SON, 45 
Threadneedle-street, ondon.—Ladies’ two-button 
Gentlemen’s, one-button 2s. 6d, per pair. A sample 
pair any Colour for 31 stamps. 
Re al SHOULDERS, SLTOOPING 
HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANDLER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
and are especially reco mmended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health’and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR- 
: GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip - 
tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Iltustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 
CHANDLER AND CO., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners-street, Oxford. 
street, W. 


‘THE LADY DENTIST. 
M2: HARDINGE, 40, New North-road, 


Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold, 
made aud repaired at less 


platina, silver, or vulcanite, 
charges than men dentists. A tooth, 3s. 6d. 5 best, 5s. 5 
set£1 to £10. Painless system. | Toothache instantly 
cured without extraction. Stopping and scaling, See 


testimonials. 
is\HE BEST PURIFIER of the BLOOD.— 
SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution, ey remove pimples from th. 
head and face, boils, blotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all other affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 2s. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps, T. BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street . Brighton. 


CHILDREN TEETHING. 


At no period of young life is 
more anxiety and trouble given 
to mothers and nurses than 
when children are “cutting” 
their teeth. The pain can be 
\\ immediately relieved by apply - 
Sak) ing to the gums 

NY] MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERI. 
Nii ~CAN SOOTHING SYRUP 
which has stood the test of 
nearly half a century. It is 
innocent, efficacious,and accept. 
able to the child. 

None genuine without the 
name of *‘Barcuay and Sons, 
Farringdon-st.,” onthe stamp, 
Sold by all chemis at 28, 9d, a bottle. 
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Flectro-silver Plate and Cutlery, for the Breakfast, Dinner; Pers, Bes 9! PENS! 


; Try H: L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
and Dessert Table. Quality Guaranteed. Pose tame used im the Banke of England. _ One Pen 
warrented to lasta month. To be had of all Stationers 
Silver-plated Spoons and Forks, full size, from 24s, Gd. per dozen. Dessert Spoons and Forks, orofH. L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street, 
16s. 6d. Teaspoons, 9s. 6d. Balance white-handle Dining Knives, 12s. 6d. Cheese, 9s. 6d. Finsbury- 
Carvers, 4s. 6d. per pair. Tea and Coffee Services, from 42s. Set Fishing-eating Knives 35s. Cee : 
per dozen. Cruet Stands from 10s. 6d. TN ah 12s. 6d. Egg Stands, 20s. Toastracks, -BRE’S PERSIAN BALM 
5s. 6d. Plated Dessert Knivesand Forks, in box, 4-s. per dozen pair. Liquer Stands, Entree QUICKLY PREVENTS 
Dishes, Epergnes, Salvers, and all articles usaully made in silver . THE eae ROMs ALLING OFF, 
oy ae EAUTY, AND 
FIELD'S Electro Plate wears equal to solid silver. ’ RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
THE GREATEST SELECTION IN LONDON OF ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE & CUTLERY COLOUR 
FOR TABLE USE IS AP WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 
+ Sold by the Proprietor, 
FIELD'S, 28, Cheapside, London, B.C. JOHN LER, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 


chemists. 


er Tt. Ty 
Stperfiuous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 218, 10s. 6d., 58. 6d. 
to the Most Delicate Skin } See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and de- BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH 
) 


stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin. : 
Price 38. 6d. and 5s. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt EUSTON ROAD, 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps. LONDON. 

Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to its efficacy. 


HAIR CURLING FLUID. Messrs. MORISON 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluid as a certain preparation for Curling Ladies E EREBY inform the public that they have no 


and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, posanection with ems) Hhyipg for ite’ trade 
s peek S mark ** a Lion,” in imitation 0 e Lion which has for 
price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. ténnil y- Bott\ee tl Os Ge many years been in front of the British College of Health, 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS ; AND WHISKERS which was raised Py a penny subscription in honour of 
Produced in a few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 6d. Se ee eiet yoniMarisonts medicines‘arstihe 
and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. words ‘*MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 


arati ared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17 Stafford Street, High Street ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT Stamp in WHITE letters 
The above preparations are prepar Leas ¢ : Doe ’ | on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 


Peckham, London. nuary, 1872. Signed, MORISON & CO, 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 
WM. WAINE 


CARPETS. | cuananteep © 4 80,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 


CARPETS. ‘Vacs. Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


| EVER OFFERED. Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed, 
CARPETS “TE | and delivered free to any railway station 
1:3: lest Ons 163:9tNSE IW TEN G* TIOPN 3202 T. Tis. 


Garden, Croquet, and Archery Marquees and Tents, 


OF SUPERIOR STYLE AND MAKE, 
CAN BE SEEN ERECTED AT 


Sa HPHUKEH ST REHT- LONDON BRIDGE. 
A 
THE PATENT UMBRELLA TENT. 
Benjamin Edgington, Marquee and Tent Maker, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY = = = 9 DUKE STREET 
THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


LONDON BRIDGE, 


AND 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE NETHERLANDS. ee 


A Price List on Application. NO OTHER ESTABLISHMENT, 
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TRY 
MOLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE 


BOOTS. 
FOR DURABIL:TY, COMFORT, § FASHION 
SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, ; 


And possess the following IMPORTANT ADVAN- 
TAGES :— 

1. DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while 
costing no more than ordinary Boots. 

2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalised, the | 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 
3, COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright and 
in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from Boots | 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns 

and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TEstTimoNIALs with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied with 
Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mour’s Patent Boot Company, LIMITED. 


~CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court 
Road, London. 


Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


AIR! HAIR! HAIR! The New 
BEATRICE PLAITED CHIGNON, made in all 
shades to match human hair. Sent in sealed packet, 
post free to any part of England, for 60 stamps. Enclose 
pattern, These headdresses cannot be distinguished 
from human hair at six times the price. Address W. 
SrerueNs, Hair Manufacturer, 121, King’s Cross-road, 
London. 


PoRTIOES 
AKING POWDER 
AS BEEN AWARDED 
WO GOLD MEDALS 
fo its SUPERORITY over all others. 


AKES BREAD, PASTRY, Puppinas,&e. 
ees and WHOLESOME. 
QoLp in Id. and 2d, PACKETS. 
oe 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES. 


SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH. RED- 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTC HES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 


per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE; 
or direct from the Proprietors, Ww. E. 

CO., Manufacturing Chemists ‘and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 

RS. E. is the largest buyer in the trade 
for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses 5 gents uniforms ; old point laces, trinkets, 
old china, or avy miscellaneous property. All parcels 
sent from town and country 5 HALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O.O, sent by return of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 


or distance. : 
N,B.—Mrs. E. has always & large QUANTITY OF 


THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


a eS... 
W HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Curxr OFFICE :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIED WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 

For particulars apply by post card, to 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Secretary. 


ND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONE, 


To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels, 


IASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Agents—Crossk & BLACKWELL, London 
and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the world. 


MASHIPE SAUCE 


mgs 


| 
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“FIELD'S OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


ene En 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &¢c., &c. 

By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be gaved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in nse. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., w'.olesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Koad, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E 
BREIDENBACH’S 


“ Fragrant as the Flower.” 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


OD VIOLET. 
WOOD VIOLET COMPLEXION POWDER. 2s, 6d. 
WOOD VIOLET PHIL OCOMBE. AP aaa Bota 
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DELICATE SCENTS. LABLAB. QUEST. ROCK ROSE. 

AMAND ’ for CHAPPED HANDS, 1s. 6d,, 2s. 6d. 

POUDRE A’ VELOURS. No. 1. Pure White. No. 2. Rosee. No. 3. A 
deeper shade. This Powder is the finest FACE POWDER extant. It is 


innocent in use, natura lin shade, and superior to any skin or Complexion 
Powder yet known. 2S-« 6d,; post free, 32 stamps, 


Pe a a emannnal 


MACASSARINE softens, restores, and strengthens the HAIR. 

KALY DOR beautifies the COMPLEXION, prevents freckles and eruptions. 
ODONTO imparts a pearly whiteness to the TEETH, and is fragrant to the breath. 
Sold everywhere, ONE SHILLING each. 


BREIDENBACH and Co., 1573, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec- 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
ner yous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 

: Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 
Ox. 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES. 
THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 


R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 
GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors n 
Town or Country) 
IMMEDIATE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 
under the new Act, without imprisonment,{bankruptcy, 
publicity,. or suspension of business. Charges very 
moderate, payable by instalments. 
Resend ee reas, cara Offices, ao HATTON.GARDEN. 
a ee — .B.—Mr. Marchant may be consulted in the evening 
FRENCH GOODS. at his private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 


RUFFLES, 23s., 3s. 9d., 7s. 6d. per pottle..| eubmamre: 
Tom atoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


Gocks Combs, ‘‘Paté de foie Gras’ and kind of 
Comestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 


Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of 
Hermetically Fruits. obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country 


PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON ) 
AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 


ALL ORDERS. 1 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 
Rutherford and. Co. 3 Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 


33, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH CONSULTATION FREE. 


SQUARE, W. 
pol : : GLENFIELD STARCH 
PURE AER ATED W ATERS. is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 


are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 


$a 


ELLIS’S ea eBoy tay pag chert Prien to give ita 
| trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
RUTHIN WATERS every package, and if this is done, they will ee like the 


Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
nsed, When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
| for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore of 
purious imitations. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
HOMPSONS BURDOCK PILLS. 


SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 

AND FOR GOUT, 


LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Corxs Branprp *‘R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin,’ and | 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, | 
and Wholesale of R. Exxis_ and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. bzst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


ME: ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM 

on the last Friday of this month, June 28th, 
at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 tS = ; , x 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to | bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak or 
demonstrate that what learners, under the average of | sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, liver 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for | and bilious obstructions, asthma, OF tightness in the 
Teaching the Piano, but above allin so short a time or | chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in the 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says, | pack, scurvy, bad legs, bad. breast, sore throat, sore 
“saving money, time, and temper,” can never be realised heads, and sores of all descriptions, burn, wounds, or 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on white swellings, scrofula, or king's evil, gatherings, 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on the face 
yet, strange to say, they are still used in presence ofthese | and body, swelled feet of nee scabs and itch,erysipelas, 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! ** In 25 minutes jaundice, and dropsy; 20 tibet of all kinds. These 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,’ writes the pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what- 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, ‘‘was able to name | ever cause arising: 4 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below In boxes at 1s. 14d. each, sold by most chemists, or 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons | from the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN. 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that SEA. eohta—B 3 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under | Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29, Farringdon- 
the best masters’ tuition). I look on the drift of Mr. street, orem and Messrs. W. Sutton and Co., 10, 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved Bow-churchyard, London. 
as the commencement of one of the most useful 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 5s. each, or 8s. the two; 
post free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 
Bayswater. We 

Post free, Six Stam 
EALTH AND ITS 

j ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 
Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof, 

C, HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 

London, E.C, 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State of the Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints :—Indigestion, i 


or wind in the stomach or 


eee ov OO nnn 


THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 
SOHO SQUARE. 


The above Hospital was the first ever established in 
this or any other country for the treatment of those 
diseases which neither rank, wealth, nor character can 
avert from the female sex. 

The Committee invite the benevolent to aid them in 
extending the usefulness of this important Cnarity. 
All the wards are occupied but one, which is closed 
through want of funds. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co,; Messrs, 

Ransom, Bouverie, and Co. 


HENRY B, INGRAM, Secretary. 


ps. 
ATTAINMENT. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d 


A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 
William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—P HILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA; NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 
Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 


“T hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &c., and I confidently recommend it both as 
a preservative against, and curative of, these maladies.” 

Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 35s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 

See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
Dr. Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rey. C. Otway, &c., Ke. 

Sold, from 8s, per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs. MARTIN, 

27, Coleman-street, E.C.—Catalogues free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 
from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


Cee CO SNAPE MAGASGAN GIL, wee trtietinne | GOUDEN Olly ™ 


JOHNGOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


a Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93 
Upper Thames-street, London. ) ‘ Wisse if i 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 
; = Tamar’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation, 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barciay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


MARTIN AND 00S 
INTERNATIONAL DISINFECTANT. 


The following are its peculiarly favourable Qualities and Uses :— 


It Destroys all Infection. Adapted for, and retains its properties in any climate. 
It has no poisonous qualities, but has a pleasant and refreshing odour. 


It is highly recommended for Disinfecting Sick Rooms in cases of TyrHus Fryzr, CHouzra, SMALL-Pox, and all 
contagious diseases. ’ 


For Disinfecting Linen, Bedding, &c., it will be found invaluable, especially as it does not i i , 
leave marks, which many other disinfectants now used do. Jie y bie gens VERS Oa 

Farmers, Cattle Dealers, Livery Stablekeepers, Dairymen, &c., will tind Martin and Company’s INTERNATIONAL 
DisinFEcTANT an invaluable and efficient remedy; and certain preventive in many cases of the most serious 
disease in Cattle, and also in the Stable, Cow-sheds, Dog-kennel, or Poultry-yard. 

It being within the reach of all classes in price (one quality only being made), it is confidently recommended 
as one of the best Disinfectants ever introduced to the public. 

NOTICE.—Martin and Thomas’ Disinfecting Powder is sold in Packets at 2d. and 3d., and in Tins at 4d., 6d 
and 1s., by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., and in large quantities, by special arrangement, at reduced prices by 


the Manufacturers, 
MARTIN AND CO, 


WHOLESALE IMPORT AND EXPORT MERCHANTS, 
88, St. Mary Axe, Lonpon, E.C. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of ; 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &c. 
BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits, 
Sold in Bottles, 2s, and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W,, and all Chemists. 


bre GOOD NEWS FOR THE DHAF! 
HARD/?S URE FOR 
BodGlngindtite vet Max BE UsEp WITH Penyear Bente! EAFNESS 
ing which can possibly injure the Ear. Price 134d. per bottle; free by post for 15 
REATIFYING CurnE.—Thomas Lockyer says :—‘‘ About three months ago I what deaf he I cold aonkeas St 
good at ae (a very powerful peal) as I walked through the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
restored, » for I could not hear a word. After using two bottles of ‘Orchard’s Gure fer Deafness’? I was quite 
and last Sunday heard every word at church.—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.” e 
Many other Testimonials have been received. 
Prepared by KE. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
ng it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agen 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger, sett 


Any Chemist not hayi ; 
Barclay, 


OLOURED SORAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and 8CRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free. Coloured scraps for children, @ set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s, 6d,, 15s., and 328.3 by post 43. 84., 15s, 4d., and 35s,, 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma- 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIST, 

Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon, 

of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c,, President of the Koyal 

College of Surgeons, England, and by many other 
eminent medical men. 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED, Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

Mr. FRESCO has introduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has peen acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc. 
cessful of all methods. Charges —5s. per tooth, £4 43. the 
set. Consultations free. At home from ter till six daily. 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 

AY FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, onvulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2s 103. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free. 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The following 
tell their own tale:--CurisTinE Niusson writes :—'‘I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.’ JeNNY Linp :—“I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” LOUL8A 
Pynu :—‘I have benefitted much from the use of them.”’ 
Mrs. German Rerp:—‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArcaBisHorp Mannina :—‘I 
approve very highly of them.’ Ruv. OHARLES Gorpon 
Cummina DUNBAR writes :—‘ They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” Sin 
Micuarn Costa:—‘I am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.” Hsrr THroporR WacatzL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, Lonpon. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 


PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


CURLEY & COMPANY’S CELE- 
BRATED GLYCERINE RHUM 
FOR THE HAIR AND THE SKIN. 


4| A chemical combination of Glycerine 
and genuine highly-perfumed aro- 
matic Rhum. Price 6d., Is,, 1s. 64., 
and 2s. 6d. 


To soften, strengthen, and beautify 
the Hair, and to soften and purify 
the Scalp ; also to remove Dandriff. 

For chapped hands avd lips, sore nose, 
pimples, chafes, and roughness 
‘and rawness of the skin generally, 


May be used with Violet Powder or be 
substituted for it. It is also a use. 
ful, cheap, and luxurious addition 
to the bath. 

For burns and chilblains, with Violet 
Powder, by thoroughly protecting 


the part, gives instan i 
tion path, taneous relief 


CLYCERINE? 
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FINE FRENCH POPLINES. 


MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
ae Oe ea BEAUTIFUL NEW SHADES OF COLOUR, including Rose, 
’ uate. Mauve, Greens, Browns, Blues, Violets, Greys, Steel, Drabs, 
: Magdala, Ponceau, Masson, Lavender, and Black. 
Prices, 1s. 44d. per yard, 28 inches wide. Patterns Post Free. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
HENRY GLAVE, 


Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 
534 to 587, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CHEAP BLACK SILKS. 


Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &e. 
Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
ard repaired. Trial allowed. 
5 ’ 
tich Black Lyons Glace, Black Gros de Suez, Black Cachmere de 
Soie, and Black Gros Royals, at 2s, 6Ad., 25. 114d., 3s. 6d.; 
and 8s. 1ld a yard ; much under value. 
A large parcel of several thousand yards of handsome Spitalfields 


WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 

Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 
Black Glace, at 2s. 114d. a yard; the cheapest we have had 
for years. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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W. F. THOMAS AND CO.5S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoiding the necessity 
of having those to work by band fixed to the table; and areas 
near as possible NOISELESS. Their mechanism is so simple, that 
purchasers can easily work them by referring to the instructions 
forwarded with the machine. 


EWING MACHINES.—S. DAVIS and CO.’S 
celebrated PERIOD LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 
complete, with every accessory, reduced to £5 10s. 5 
Thomas’s from €3 10s. ; Howe’s, £3 10s. 5 Wilcox’s, £3 
10s.; Wheeler and Wilson’s, £3 10s.; Hand Machines 
from 20s.; Davis’s Circular Feed Machines, for putting 
springs in old poots, £7 10s. The largest stock in 
England to select from. One month’s trial. Easy 
terms.~ Period House,near St. George’s Church, Borough; 
and 8, Hackney-road, London. 


POULEES: CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied : The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind- 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 
In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 
w. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


: seeunell-y'* TO WORK BY HAND (sINGLE TRREAD) oe ahs eos . £215 0 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder; DITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE ow eo BVT AND 4 4 0 
ee REGISTERED MAGHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND 44 0 

R DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT one «. 610 0 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 

Mauufactured solely by J OSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


= 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers, on Stand complete 
by Hand or Foot, £4 1s., £5 10s., £6 6s., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 


Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
yy Lock-Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 
1 and 2, Cheapside ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


EE 


RIMMEL'S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “ SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament. 


A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 18. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 28., 
2, 6d.,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 58.3 gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s. 6d. to 25s. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


RINCE of WALES’S ALBERT 
e. CHAINS, in oroide of gold, equal in appearance 
to 18«carat gold. ‘Will wear a lifetime. Free for 3s. 6d. 
Long chains, 5s. Wedding rings, 9d.; keepers, ls. ; 
gem rings, set with diamond, garnet, emerald, and ruby 
imitation stones, free 18 stamps; two for 30 stamps. 
Size of finger obtained by cutting holeincard. Necklets, 
1s. 4d.; lockets, 1s. 6d.; sleeve links, 1s.; earrings, 38. 5 
brooch, 35. 3 scarf pins, 1s. 6d.; crosses, 1s. 6d.; brace- 
lete, 2s. 6d.; studs, 1s. 3d.; pencil case, 2s.—W. HOLT, 
135, All Saints-road, London, Ww. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA. JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three ina pretty box for 7s. 
ee Ae tee 6d. and 1s. Pellucid do. 1s. 
d BL ar-fame ILET VINEGAR, ls., 2s. 6d., and 5s. i i 
nranatiaten gelttals Sen ena tl : , and 5s. Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 
N IL’s DENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breat: 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6d. rent Seo 
RIMMEL’S VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 2s. 6d. 
SEL SO are ea oe irs ae complexion in packets 1s., boxes 2s. 6d, 
M) NE, a refined Toilet Powd i ti to t ki i j 
esate iat eee acs er, imparting to the skin a dazzling whiteness 
¥ CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties. Rosewater, 28. ; Costume, 3s. 6d.; Orac 1 : 
< Floral. 5s. 6d.; Fan, 5s. 6d.; New Lottery, 4s. per dozen, : To 
SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d. 5 Grouped Flowers, 6s. 6d. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 
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A LADIES. — The Shrewsbury Water- 
proof TWEED CLOAKS, SKIRTS, and JACKETS, 
in every varicty of shape or colour, are supplied by the 
original makers, BE. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High- 
street, Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post free. 


EGONOMY IN CRAPE MOURNING. 
ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 
: NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 

B Is AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old mak®- 


YE! DYE!! DYB!!! Any one can use 
: them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 

Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 

Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 
Price Sixpence per bottle. 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Sik manufacture ; alzo Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Iumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


Na 


GEORGE REES 


IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


Chromos, Engravings, aud Oleographs, 


FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 


41, 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 


O WHOLESALE & RETAIL MILLINERS 
DRESSMAKERS, AND OTHERS. Money ad- 
Fanced on Debts to collect. Arrangements and Compo 
sitions with Creditors effected. Balance Sheets and 
‘Accounts prepared. To Debtorsin difficulties. Persons 
wishing to make a composition or arrangement with 
their Creditors, are invited to apply to the undersigned 
who has had much experience. Strictest confidence. 
Charge moderate. Consultation Free. JOHN CARRALL, 
Public Accountant, 166, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 
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